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Art. I. Substarice of the Speech of the Earl of Harrowby, 
on Moving for the Re-commitment of .a Bill for the better 
Support and Maintenance of i rh Curates, on Thurs- 
day, the (8th of June, 1812. With Documents. 48 pp. @s, 
Hatchard. 1812. : 


AMONG not a few discouraging circumstances now operating 
on the prosperity of the National Church, in the welfare of 
which that of the State is, to our judgment, essentially mterwoven, 
it is consolatory to observe a growing persuasion in the breast of 
the Legislature, and in the Public mind at large, of the incom- 
petent provision which is possessed by the Clergy, as a Body ; 
ind of some other, not less important deficiencies, (we allude 
especially to the lamentable want of more and larger churches,) 
which require to be removed, before that establishment can, in 
reason, be expected to impart to the people, the full measure of 
those blessings, both temporal and spiritual, both civil and re- 
ligious, which, from every essential quality, it is calculated, beyond 
any other establishment in the world, to bestow. 
The noble author of the speech which is now before us, men 
tions,.at the beginning, that at the time when his country was de- 
prived of the. services of the late lamented Mr. Pereeval by the 
atrocious blow of an assassin’s hand, amidst all the pressure of 
the complicated concerns of this great Empire, he had made to 
himself leisure, to direct most earnestly a large shere of attention 
to the preparation of “a system of measures for strengthening 
the establishment of the Charch of England.” But the execu- 
tion of these purposes was not permitted to him. | 


‘‘ The same stroke which deprived the crown of one of its most 
fiithful servants, Parliament of one of its bri ornaments, and 
private life of the most engaging pattern of every private virtue, 
at the same moment deprived the Church of its firmest and most ep, 
lightened friend,’”’ 
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The other branches of his plan were not in sufficient forward- 
ness to be submitted to Parliament; but this for the better main- 
tenance of stipendiary Curates being distinct from the rest, and 
the bill appearing t6 be in a state fit to be brought forward, it was 
his intention to have produced it to the House of Commons in 
that session. 


“ Much as I regret,” says the Earl of Harrowby. “ that the 
administration of this part of his inheritance should not have fallen 
into better hands, I feel that. upon every principle which united 
our opinions upon this tags subject, it has unavoidably fallen 
into mine, and I am equally bound by duty and by feeling to spare 
no exertions in the discharge of a sacred trust.” \ 


Of the sincerity of Mr. Perceval’s regard for the prosperity of 
this Church, and of the fervency of his desire to be himself in- 
strumental in the promotion of its welfare; and that.the same 
qualities subsist, in like manner and degree, in the breast of the 
noble partner and successor in this high undertaking, we have 
no doubt whatever. Sull, as purity of motives, though it be 
& presumption, is no proof of wisdom in any design ; and as the” 

ent is but one of a series of expedients projected by the same 
minds, and to be directed to the attainment of one great common 
end, which therefore are the more likely to. possess one among 
another somé Common features of resemblance, and similarity of 
character ; and further, as it may be probable, that, from past 
success, the fioble Earl will feel himself emboldened and called 
upon, to bring forward the other parts of ‘their system ; therefore, 
we think it right to lay before our readers, such observations as 
have occurred to ourselves, on a consideration of this speech, and 
of the design, provisions, and probable operation of that Act, to 
the passing of which the striking details, and the able argumenta- 
tion of this Speech did, no doubt, largely contribute. ‘The title 
of the Act, it will be remembered, is an “ Act for the furthes 
Support and Maintenance of Stipendiary Curates.” 

After the exordium to which we have already adverted, the 
noble Speaker proceeds to establish the importance of the object 
which he has in view, from the single consideration of the num- 
ber of cases, to which his proposed remedies are capable of being 
applied. ‘Fhe whole number of Parishes in England and Wales 
being somewhat more than 10,000, his Lordship shews from 

‘reference to returns in possession of Parliament, that the num- 
ber of places, in which the Incumbent neither resides, nor doés 
his own duty, and which must therefore be supplied by the ser- 
vices of Curates, is 4870. He next evinces the right of Par- 
liament to interfere in the matter and manner proposed: and 

then 
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then, at greater length, he argues the duty of its interference. 
After which a statement is made of the remedies provided by 
the Bill, and of the mode of enforcing its provisions. In the 
course of the Speech, some remarks are offered on pluralities, 
_on the subject of the measure of discretion to be left in the hands 
of the Bishops, which by the former Bills of Mr. Perceval, &c. 
was intended to be large, but is by the present, exceedingly cur- 
tailed; on the state of the Established Church, on Dissenters, 
&c. and the whole is concluded by his Lordship’s reverting to 
the point from which he set out, the “ nearness of the accom- 
plishment of this object to the heart” of his departed. friend. 
They who acknowledge, (as all reasonable men we presume, 
must) the great importance, purely in a spiritual view, of securing 
an adequate maintenance to the officiating mimisters of religion, 
that they may be enabled to give an undivided care to the dis- 
charge of the several duties of their calling, can have no dispute 
with Lord Harrowby on the expediency of providing for Curates, 
amuch more ample remuneration than hitherto they have been 
found, in this nation, to enjoy. In regard to the general object 
then, we heartily coincide in mind and affection with their noble 
advocate. And on this account it is, that we are led to remark, 
as our first observation respecting the present statute, that, 
while like those which preceded it, in. the same undertaking, the 
Acts 12 Anne, c. xii. and 36..Geo.. IIT. c. Isxxii. it bears, in 
substance, the same common title of being for the better support 
of Curates within the Church of land, it yet differsim one 
very important respect, from both those Acts; its provisions 
being niade only in the behalf. of the Curates of, non-resident 
Incumbents; while the large class. of assistants to resident Cler 
gymen, are left,. untouched, under, the operation of that Act of 
his present Majesty, the inadequacy of which to its propostd ob- 
ject, is the basis of ,all the noble Lord’s argument an interpo- 
sition, on the present occasion. We know indeed, that the res 
for preferring, (if an election,was to be made between them,) the 
claim above the rest of their brethyen, of such Curates as are 
left, in consequence of the absence of the Incumbent, to be his 
sole representative, in persenal presence, and in the aapnetee of 
all his importent ministrations, is a good one. But still, it 18, of 
some value, to point out a considerable inconvenience occasioned 
by wer parses dye ogee practice, which will impair greatly 
the salu effects o present arrangemcut, to many of those 
inlisdeslesten i is designed pecially to serve. . a 
The “ further support and, maintenance” now aimed at, it wil} 
be perceived, is made altogether contingent ow the Incumbent’s 
[| am not 
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to reside, my Curate will be entitled to his full share, how much 
soever it may be, of all the better support and maintenance obtained 
for him by this statute. Bat, if 1 be removed, by death, or other 
‘cause; aud a successor is appointed, who can reside ; and yet 
still from infirmities, from superabundance of duty, or by any 
other reason, is desirous of possessing an assistant, the Curate 
must now recede from the special advantages which, under this 
Act, he has hitherto enjoyed: from all these, he is to be com. 
pelled to recede, when, by habit, they have become almost ne- 
cessary to him ; and when, probably, from the natural course of 
events, and the effeet of time, he needs a considerable addition te 
his scanty means, much rather than the contrary. ‘The statute 
however provides him no refuge in the strait and difficulty which 
it has occasioned; but he must be content to fall ¢own the list 
into another class of individuals of the same general order; and 
henceforth must live under other Acts of Parliament, the dominion 
of which he has learned from the Legislature itself, not very pre- 
foundly to love or revere ; or, if he bave any relief, it must be in 
a removal to another situation, (an operation laborious, expensive, ~ 
and often liable to considerable losses ;) or he is consigned 
to the compassion of a principal, “ whose tender mercies,” his 
former friends, and the former Act under whose smiles and fa- 
vours he lived, have taught him to regard as “ cruel.” 

But, there is a second inconvenience and incongruity to be 
mentioned, as introduc’d by the present arrangement, which 
respects the conaition of Incumbents, as the preceding did that 
of Curates. 

The number of non-residents by licence, appears from the 
returns to amount to 2114; but then of these many do theirown 
duty; this number therefore would not be a correct representation 
of the nuniber ‘of Curates employed on these betiefices. ‘In 
another return, however, we ascertain that the number of Curacies 
‘resulting from that description of non-tesident Incumbents is 
1766. Of this large class no inconsiderable portion consists, 
doubtless, of those who are become uen-resident from the sick- 
ness or infirmities of themselves, or of ‘wife, or children, from 
want of a parsonage house, or from other causes closely con- 
nected with circumstances of distress, with their own poverty, 
and inadequate maimfenance. From the terms of the Act it 
follows that the benefices of many of them are small, and that 
many are themselves stipendiary Curates, or placed in other, by 
, ho means gamful, occupations and situations, in, or connected 
with the Church, elsewhere, » Yet all these primarily are under 
the operation of the new statute; while [ncuinbents, keeping a 
Curate, und yet themselves residing (the keeping of which te 
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is in very many such cases itself an evidence of .more ample 
means) are left under the old law. In fairness, however, we are 
bound to state, that in favour of the sick, the aged, and needy, 
a clause appears whereby a discretionary power is left. in the 
hands of the Bishop, to assign to the Curate, im cases where 
“ great hardship and inconvenience would arise, if the full 
amount of salary specitied in this Act should be allowed, any 
such salary, less than the said full amount, as shall under all the 
circumstances appear to him just and reasonable ;” a discretions 
ary power in which we sincerely rejoice ; and which, indeed, we 
consider as the most wise and beneficial provision in the whole 
ofthis Act. 

But we hasten to other considerations, affecting much more 
essentially the true character and probable influeace of this im- 
rtant statute. | . 

What then, if we feel ourselves compelled to affirm, that though 
Curates confessedly be poor enough, yet Incumbents generally 
speaking, especially those Incumbents who will be the most 
affected by this Act, are poorer meu: we are by no means.clear 
that Lord Harrowby and his friends have not mistaken the place 
where the poverty of the Church most pinches, . And if so, then 
these repeated discussions, and all these gentlemens’ exertions in 
this cause, praiseworthy and well-intended as doubtless they are 
in their general design, are yet accompanied by this great prac- 
tical evil, that they divert the minds of those from whom the 
remedy should come, from the sjght and considerahon of the 
seat where the greatest malady lies, to another part, which does 
but labour under a secondary, subordinate, sympathetic indis- 
position, 

But, let us not he misunderstood, Still maintaining, as we 
do, that the poverty of any class.of the Ministers of religion is ay 
evil, and that the Curates in the Eaglish Church are poor, and 
more poor than they ought to be, we should, therefore, never have 
entertained the thought of comparing their con:itjon inthis respect 
with that of the beneficed Clergy, had it nat been that in the 
‘representations made of the distresses of the former, often we 
‘tind httle delicacy exercised towards the feelings of the Jatter, 
and little discrimination or knowledge shewn as to their real con- 
ditio: and character ; had it not been glso, that all the. relief that 
the distressed Curates are now encouraged to hope for is tq come 
purely from the distressed beneficiaries ; that this Act does but, 
as it is vulgarly said, “ rob Peter, to. pay Paul ;". and, that. the 
blood which 1s to feed Cutates does not flow otherwise than 
sop by drop from the breasts of their Fathers, aad Elders, and 
}ellow-labourers: vd” 
hu truth thea, to our apprehension, this Act is in great measure 
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founded in an inadequate acquaintance with the situation and 
circumstances of the persous who, upon the whole, and largely 
speaking, constitute at this tine the Clerical profession im this 
h m. 

e know the case was otherwise in former times. But now, 
generally speaking, very few enter the Church with the expecta- 
tion of continuing Curates all their days; and, to anticipate the 
concession of the good-humoured scoffer, who will readily, per- 
haps, and willingly grant, that, to be sure, they a// dream of 
nothing less than a mitre, we will add, that, speaking largely, 
and in comparison with antient days, (for legislation, it is to 
be remembered, is, where practicable, to have a body always for 
its object,) very few do, in fact, die Curates. ‘The clerical pro- 
fession is truly respectable and respected in this kingdom. It 
is not here, happily, as we find it in most countries of the conti- 
nent of Europe, and even nearer home, that the Parish Priest is 
regarded as an inferior character, with whom the upper ranks of 
the laity are shy to maintain an intercourse; and as it is with the 
Dissenters among ourselves, the wealthy part of whom commons 
ly would think it beneath them to be on a familiar or friendly 
footing with their ministers. But, in England, the Clergyman 
stands on a level, in public and private esteem, with the best in 
his parish. We do not stop to investigate the causes of this ; 
but such is now the fact. ‘I’his professional respectability there- 
fore leads great numbers into the Church, by no means of the 
dregs of the people, but in a regular gradation from the first 
families in the country, through the different ranks, to the truly 
respectable private English gentleman, and opulent yeoman. 
A most salutary regulation of the Bishops, to be very cautious in 
admitting into holy orders any’ individuals, (except in ua few 
of the Northern, and, perhaps, in the Welch dioceses,) but 
those who have received an University education ; the exteusive- 
ness of that education, which, if kept within due limits, we are 
far from looking upon as an unmixt evil }'the progress of trade 
and manufactures into the Northern counties, and the improve- 
ments in the agriculture of every county, whereby the opportunities 
of providing promising situations for their children, are greatly 
mcreased to weedy parents, who will generally listen to the su- 
pam temptations of gain; all these causes have ‘contributed 
argely to produce a material change for the better in the character 
and situations of life from which the bulk of the mdividuals arises 
who constitute the Clerical profession, It is true, therefore, 
that a very considerable portion of them, having more or less, 
some means independent of their profession, have sought it, 
not merely as a way of livelihood, but by a preference for its 
respectability, and an attachment to its holy, aud its liberal occu- 
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pations. Others there are who have friends and connexions pos- 
sessing patronage or influence ; and others, the surplus. of ee stl 
fortune, after the expences of their education have been defrayed, 
has been laid out either wholly, or in part, in the purchase of the. 
next presentation of some ecclesiastical benefice; .and in ‘the 
meanwhile, all these are mast respectably to themselves, and. 
profitably to the community, ind, we will add, most profitably 
too, by anticipation and preparation, to any pein which, in due 
time, shall be their own proper benefice and permanent charge, 
are employed in the antecedent and temporary character. of 
Curates. Again; another not inconsiderable class of this same 
body of men, consists of Fellows of Colleges, who being here- 
after, in right of their fellowships, to be entitled to succession 
to such patronage as is in the possession, of their respective 
societies, constitute in the mean time, in the capacity of Cu- 
rates, a part of the most respected, and every way respectable 
members of the Clerical body, whether we regard their learning, 
their piety, their prudence and experience, theif independence, 
or whatever else is valuable in man. Th - 

Upon the whole then, we believe the Curates now, to exist much 
more in an antecedent and temporary state of being, much more 
ina chrysalis state (if we may so express ourselves); and to be 
derived, generally speaking, much less frequently from the lower 
ranks of life; and to possess. a much better education; amd to 
have a much larger share of common morals, the virtues of so- 
briety, decorum, and respectability of character (not to speak of 
higher gifts,) than they had fifty. years ago, dnd still more. so, 
than they had at double that interval df time. On these accounts 
it happens, that Carates, especially if they be unmarried men, are, 
very generally, perhaps more esteemed, more caressed, nay 
often in fact, labour less te poverty, (which really means, 
nothing else but an utfavourable disproportion between the 
Wants of our situation, and the means of their supply,) than any 
rank whatever of their profession, not eres S29 highest. For 
it is true, ‘that the revenues of many of the bishoprics are ex- 
ceedingly inadequate to the support ef the requisite demands, and 
the dignity ofthat elevated situation. 

Multitudes of Clergymen, we are persuaded, who have been 
Curates ‘for many years, ever found themselves to be poor men, 
till they became Incumbents,” In their former capacity their 
waits and burdens were few, but in the latter they are very many. 
We have no scruple to ss , that there is not any description of 
men in the community, whose unavoidable pecuniary burdens, 
attached by law to their situation and revenue, bear so large a 
Prevesion to that revenue, as do those of the beueficed Clergy. 

‘or, whilst they bear, in common, with all others, their full share 
of the national, and often more than their full share as 
oe 
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chial expenditure of the country, they have taxes and out-goings 
peculiar to themselves. But, to prosecute our comparison of the 
relative pecuniary condition of Incumbents and Curates. The 
latter, for the reasons which we have stated not having generally 
come to the full maturity and extent of their views and rea- 
sonable expectations, are, in the same proportion, unless prudence 
will justify it, commonly speaking, not married men. But, let them 
once have attained the rank of Incumbents, and now all the cir- 
cumstances of the case tend to promote matrimony, as before 
they did to discourage it. Hereupon a multitude of heavy ex- 
pences are found to ensne. But, independently of these, and 
belonging ina strict sense still to his situation as Incumbent, he 
finds that the charges of presentation, of institution, of taking 
possession, the first-frnits, the tenths, the rates, taxes, repairs of 
parsonage and chancel, the furnishing his house, the mainte~ 
nance and wages of servants, crowd upon him, and give him hardly 
time to breathe. As a Curate, he was welcome to the tables 
of all, and no return was expected; but now the course of 
things is altered, and he can engage only in interchangeable 
lospitalities. ‘The poor too, who, if they obtained any thing 
from him as a Curate, besides spiritual consolation and remedy, 
set it down as so much unexpected gain, will now repair to the 
well kuown mansion, where, they think they have, by prescrip- 
tion, aclaim and privilege for bodily relief also: and will be apt 
therefore to depart with something of wonder and discontent, if 
it be not bestowed. Whatever charitable undertaking, public or 
private, was on foot before, the parish were well contented, that 
he should be its advocate merely, or give the necessary share of 
time and persenal labour to the prosecution of its success ; but 
now, however zealously he may feel, and however dear the pros- 
perity of the object aimed at may be to his beart, words, he will 
find and labour, of themselves will import little. In every case 
he must contribute his pecuniary dole also: and often will he 
have occasion to observe, that the wealthiest in his parish, (all of 
whom singly escape many solicitations, to which he 1s successively” 
exposed), will look up to him, not only befere they shall move at 
all, for example, but also for the measure and standard by which 
their own bounty shall be graduated, and that not upon the as 
eending, but the descending scale. ier 
_ "They who have not experienced them, have, we believe, a very 
inadequate conception of the amount of deductions to which ec- 
clesiastical property, (which, after all, it will be remembered is 
buta very short-lived life estate) is liable *. : 
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A declaration is made, (the truth of which we have no reason 
to question), in the petition presented to the House of Peers by Mr, 
4 W. Wright, 
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The foregoing observations are applicable many of them with 
two-fold force on the Pluralist : and he has the additional charges 
to encounter of a dispensation and a Curate’s salary. 

- But here, to avojd exception, and suspicion respecting our state- 
ments, we prefer expressing ourselves im the language of a very 
zealous and able Reformer in Church matters, a predecessor, of 
whose alliance we are sure Lord Harrowby is not ashamed, the 
excellent and learned Dr. Prideaux, formerly Dean of Norwich. 


«« Supposing none but men worthy and deserving had those Plu- 
ralities given unto them, yet they would be so far from finding that 
reward in them which this argument supposes, that in reality they 
would get nothing at all by them. For after my best inquiry into 
this matter, I find, that in truth this is a thing, that brings nothing 
else but an imagination of profit, without any real fruition, and that 
those who grasp hardest at it, Ixion like, embrace only a shadow.— 
For, in order to install aman in a Plurality of Benefices with 
cure of souls, first a qualification is to be procured from some no- 
bleman, and usually that friend or agent who solicits and procures 
his Lordship’s favour in this particular, makes the Pluralist pay for 
it: next a faculty must be procured from the archbishop ; and then 
a confirmation of the faculty from the broad-seal, After this, insti- 
tution into the benefice is to be had from the bishop, and induction 
into the possession of it from the archdeacon: and all this, with the 
charges of soliciting the business, seldom comes to less than 70 or 


a 





W. Wright, praying that the Bill then before them to stop pro- 
ceedings instituted by him, against many of the Clergy, under the 
Act of 43 of his present Majesty, which deserves here to be record- 
ed, and ought we think, to make a deep impression upon Legisla- 
tors, and others. | 
~ Speaking of che difficulty of bringing the Clergy to take out li- 
cences of non-residence, he says, ** Afler the Stamp Act in 1808, 
had aftixed a duty of one pound upon licences for non-residence, 
the difficulty of inducing the Clergy to renew them, became consi- 
derably greater ; and those who did renew such licences, in many 
cases felt thers in the hands of your petitioner, without paying the 
expence of the stamps, and the fee prescribed by the Act of Parlia- 
ment to be due to your petitioner thereon; and notwithstanding 
letters were sent to the Clergy, desiring them to take or send for 
such licenses, and pay for the same, many of such licences still re- 
main in the pdssession of your petitioner, in consequencé of such 
non-payments ; and many which have been sent to the Clergy with- 
out payment, reniain unpaid to the present time, although the pay- 
ment has been often requested both by letter and personally.” 
Surely, the above testimony from ne friendly a ought to 
plead with financiers and reformers the necessity of some forbear- 
ance in loading the Clergy with grinding stamp duties, and exter- 
minating penalties. Rev. 

| 80 pounds, 
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80 pounds, but often it amounts to much more. Then tlie 
first fruits must be compounded for, and paid to the king. Next the 
Curate that served the living during the vacancy, must be discharged 
with his reward for his pains. And at first coming to the parish, 
something of course must be expended, as well about the house as 
other matters. And all this put together often makes up two years 
value of the living. And the Pluralist being thus instated, the next, 
thing he is to do, is to get him a Carate for that parish where he 
intends not himself to reside, and if he be a worthy man, (as this 
argument I now answer supposes he should) he will certainly allow 
him worthily, and will also do worthily in repairing the house, in 
relieving the poor, and in all things else which it becomes him 
there to do; which will deduct considerably from the annual in- 
come of the living. And there will be also in this case many other 
things, which will further diminish its value to him, by reason of 
his non-residence upon it.” 


And, after much more of the same kind, the Dean remarks, 


“1 scarce think there is one in ten of those, who so eagerly 
grasp at pluralities of livings, that is at all the better for them, I 
have been told of many that have been much the worse.” 


And then he concludes this part of his argument, as follows : 


** On these accounts, they that have pluralities of livings, most 
an end purchase them at a yery dear rate, even in this life, what- 
ever they have to reckon for them hereafter in that which is to 
come.”” (Reasons for a Bill for the restraining of Pluralities, p. 
246—9. ) 


But, in opposition to all our preceding speculations, Lord 
Harrowby will refer to the authentic returns laid before Parlia- 
ment; and from thence will be able to shew, in spite of all rea- 
soning to the contrary, that the Curates now are, and cannot but 
be miserably necessitous ; and therefore, cost. what it will, their 
wants are to be relieved, at the expence of their employers, with- 
out any contemplation whether the condition of these latter be, 
or be not, “ a fellow tale of woe.” 

‘The progress of our argument therefore now calls us, to offer 
a few remarks on Lord Sasieitiy’ statement of these returtis, 
and his reasonings erected thereon. 

A friend to the Church, of a wise and well-regulated mind, 
will be watchful over hinise|f with a pious jealousy, that his ar- 
dour to secure some favourite end, which he hopes will be largely 
beneficial to the object of his regard, he be not led beyond the 
bounds of just reasoning, and fairness and tenderness of repre- 
sentation, im those particulars most of which are, to his own 
mind, the special blemishes and opprobriums of that system of 
which he professes himself, all the time, to be the patron and 

- ally. 
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ally. We doubt much whether Lord Harrowby has been so at. 
tentive to this priuciple of self-government as might be wished. 

First, with respect to the number of Curates (or curacies, for 
about that distinction we will not dispute) of non-resident in- 
cumbents, a point of considerable moment, because on the mag- 
nitude of that number Lord H. rests his argument for the 
importance ef those measures, which he succeeded in prevailing 
with the legislature toadopt ; and because this is the only class of 
Curates whose “ further support and maintenance” is to be 
secured by the present Act. We will hear his Lordship making 
bis own calculation. 


“ The first point which I wish to state is, , that this Bill is entitled 
to your consideration, as affording relief to a class of persons not 
only useful and respectable, but numerous far beyond what is gene- 
rally supposed, and as deeply affecting the welfare of a very large 
portion (nearly one-half) of the parishes of this kingdom, The 
number of persons acting as Curates, is, or ought to be, in propor- 
tion to the number of incumbents non-resident, and not ‘doing their 
own duty. The whole number of places (including some dignities, 
sinecures, and dilapidated churches, but exclusive of the diocese of 
St. David’s) which are contained in the Bishop’s returns for 1810, 
is 10,261. The number of incumbents resident is 4421: the in- 
cumbents who do their own duty, although non-resident, are 970: 
the whole number, therefore, who either reside or do their duty, i is 

5391. The number of incumbents, non-resident by exemption, is 
2671: non- resident by licence, 2114: non-resident from other 
causes, 1055: the whole number non-resident, 5840. Deducting 
trom these 970, who do their own duty, the whole number of places 
in which the incumbent neither resides nor does his own duty, and 
which must therefore be served by Curates, is 4870 *. -Amongst 
these, are comprehended a large portion of the most valuable liv- 
ings, and of the most populous places. Nothing more need be 
added, to prove that the subject is suffic iently important in its ex- 
tent to be entitled to serious consideration.”” P. 2, 3. 

** ‘The whole number of places in which the incumbent neither 
resides, nor does his own duty, and which must therefore be served 
by Curates, is 4870.” 


In our apprehension this number is over-stated, by at least 
1000. Indeed, in the note his Lordship observes that his num- 
bers are “not quite accurate:” but, his statement of the inaccu- 
‘acies of this particular number we believe to be very insufficient. 





— 


‘** These numbers are not quite accurate : because, amongst the 
mcumbents resident, are included sixty-two resident dignitaries ; 
and amongst the incumbents non-resident are included the holdecs 
of forty dignities and of seventy-nine sinecures not requiring resi- 
dence, and the incumbents of thirty-nine dilapidated churches. a 
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To speak somewhat largely, we would strike off from it the whole 
sub-division of 1055, de scribed by his Lordship as “ non- 
resident from other causes,” that is, being cases neither of hi- 
cence, uvorexentption. Let the reader turn to p. 44, and he will 
see of what particular items that sum total is composed. His 
Lordship acknowledges, in the note, that 40 dignities, 79 sine~ 
cures, and S9 dilapidated churches are to be dedncted. But 
surely we ought to add also 74 vacancies, 54 recent institutions, 
and no small portions of 91 sequestrations ; bemg probably, very 
mauy of them precisely of the same character with vacancies. 
How can it be said with fairness of any of these classes, that 
* the incumbent not being resideut, nor doing his own duty they 
are therefore served by Curates.” that is, by such Curates, at 
least, as are to be benefited by the new provisions? But still 
more, with respect to the large tem 650, described as “ absence 
without licence or exemption,” without professing to be tho- 
roughly imformed on the subject, our conjecture ts, that the great 
bulk of these consists of Clergymen, who, not residing i in the par- 
sonage house, (probably, for the most part, because there-is none to 
reside in), but residing im, or near the parish, and discharging its 
duties, have on that account, looking to the spirit and not the let- 
ter, neglected to apply for a licence of non-residence. If we be 
correct ou the whole, 1 these observations, it will follow that a 
very considerable deduction ought to be made from this primary 
and fundamental representation of the noble Lord. 

But, in fact, we have other evidence that we have not overstep- 
ped the amount of deductious which owght to be made. We 
should have had much less confidence in our own view of the sub- 
ject, had it not been coatimed by another parliamentary return 
referred to by Lord H. and warranted also by his reasoning upon 
that return. "Phe number 4870 is, as we have seen, assumed by 
his Lordship, from bis mode of calculation, as an exponent of 
the number of curacies of non-resident incumbents. But, then, 
fiom pp. 19 and 41, without any calculation, and by a simple 
reference to the actial returns, (for such were required tu be 
mace), it appears that the tot ‘al number ef curates of non- 
resident mcunbents, ts only S494; a fact, which ought to have 
led his Lordship to suspect the accuracy of his former calcula- 
tion; and which confirms us therefore, in our opinion, that the 
number 4870 1s an over-statement, by at least 1000. This, m 
laying the gr round: work of an edifice, we cannot but regard as a 
matior ofsome consideration, 

Shall we mdulge ourselves, (before we proceed to more 
serious matters) m another remark to which we are prompted 
by the expression “ total curates of non-resident incumbents ?” 
These, it must be remembered, are the favoured band, who 
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are to receive, in due time, the “ better oper and mainte- 
nance” provided under the present Act. But have all these 
the same claim for this benefit? Are none, like their non- 
resideut masters, themselves non-resident? Yes. It seeing, the 
proportion of non-resident curates is much greater than that of 
non-resident incumbents. Inthe same p. 19, just now referred 
to, Lord H. informs us, that“of the whole 3694 curates of non- 
resident incumbents, 1587 only are resident, and therefore the 
the number non-resident is 2107. But, “ Dat veniam corvis, 
&c.” There is something perhaps, a little incongruous in this. 
One might have expected, that some distinction should have 
been made in favour of resident curates. His Lordship has not 
forgotten that in the very titles of the Bills brought into the 
House of Commons by his lamented friend, in 1805, and 1808, 
the making a more effectual provision for the maintenance, and at 
the same time for the residence of stipendiary curates, were in- 
dissolubly linked together. It should seem that the non-resident 
curates must henceforward feel themselves bound in duty to éom- 
memorate the day with rejoicing whereon they were licensed by 
Act of Parliament, to fatten on the spoils of non-resident incum- 
bents. 

But we have another part to notice of Lord [arrowby’s calen- 
lations. This, which is perhaps still more important than the 
former, respects the salaries, as the other did the number of cu- 
rates of non-resident beneficiaries ; and it is the grand topic from 
which Lord H. deduces his argument of the du/y of Parliament 
to interpose. 

The whole number of nov-resident incumbents, it will be re- 
membered. may be considered as divided into two great classes, 
non-residents by exemption (267 1), and non-residents by licence 
(2114). A return of the salaries of the curates of these latter 
has been made to Parliament, through the bishops; but more was 
required of the former. The number of their curacies is only 
1766; for many of them, though non-resideut according to the 
letter of the Act, do the whole of their own duty ; and others, it 
may be added, of the incumbents, corresponding to that number 
(1766), share in the duties with their curates. ‘The-benefices of 
that number (1766) his Lordship divides into two classes, such as 
are under, and such as are above 150/. per annum in value. Of 
the former description, he finds that the number is about 600, 
whose income, upon an average, is 89/. per atin. : and the ave- 
rage salary of the curates is about 35/. per ann.: a share and 
deduction which if it does not make the curate rich, neither 
surely does it Jeave the incumbent so. Of the other 1150 livings, 
of whose value nothing is known but that they are above 1507. 
per ann. the salaries of the curates, are, it appears, on an average 
about 
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about 50/. per ann. After these statements, his Lordship thus 
proceeds. 


“ Tam far, however, from having stated the full extent of this 
evil. The returns contain only the salaries of curacies upon liv- 
ings where the incumbents are non-resident by licence. These 
curacies are stated to be only 1766. T he number of incumbents, 
non-resident by exemption, are 2671. What are the salaries of 
these curates? It may be said, that incumbents non-resident by 
exemption, are persons who either enjoy some other living or some 
other situation of emolument, and that, as they are better able to 
spare a larger salary to their curates, we ought to conclude that 
larger salaries are given. 1 see no grounds for torming such a con- 
clusion, In the apportionment of salaries to curacies, I see litte 
or no reference to the value of the livings possessed by incumbents 
non-resident by licence. ‘There appears therefore to me, every 
reason to believe that we shall not be much mistaken, if we argue 
trom the certain to the uncertain, and consider, that the salaries of 
curacies on livings where the incumbents are non-resident by li- 
cence, afford a fair measure of those where the incumbents are non- 
resident by exemption. ‘The account.would upon this supposition 
stand thus: We will suppose, that of these 2671 livings where the 
incumbents are non-resident by exemption, there is the same pro- 
portion above and below 150d. per annum as in the 1766 livings 
where the incumbents are non-resident by licence.- This suppo- 
sition would give about 895 livings under 150/. and 1776 above 
1501. We shall then have 
Livings under 150/. per annum, possessed by licensed non- 

ee See es Se ee eee ee 
Ditto, by exempt mon-residents, say 2... 2.02 ee eee 86895 


1487 
The salaries of their curacies may be presumed to average 35/. per 
annum. 
Livings abeve 150/. per annum, possessed by licensed non- 
ng, Te ER ee eee ee 
Ditto, possessed by exempt non-residents, say ....... 1776 
2926 
The salaries of their curacies may be presumed to average 50/, per 
annum. There is, therefore, good reason to believe that about 
1487 livings, capable of affording a better provision, afford in fact 
to the officiating minister an income averaging only 35/, per annum ; 
and that about 2926 livings, capable of affording a competent main- 
tenance, afford to the officiating minister. an income av eraging only 
50. per annum. It is to be observed, that in this average are in- 
cluded the cases where the income of the curacy exceeds 75/. pet 
annum. These are in the first ch ass about 152:in the same propor- 
tion, there would be ‘n the second class about 234. Deducting 
both these from the whole weribed of 2926, there remain about 
2540 livings 
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9540 livings above 150/. per annum, which, by the operation of the 
present practice respecting the salaries of curacieés, are reduced to 
livings averaging about 4.5/. per annum, and in no case exceeding 751. 
per annum. The poverty of the church, when it arises from the de- 
ficient income of the livings, can only, as I before stated, be reme- 
died by the bounty of Pailiament but here is an immense mass of 
poverty, existingin cases where the church has no poverty to plead, 
but wantonly and unnecessarily created by the undue distribution 
of its wealth.” P. Ll. 


To neglect lesser matters, which are not a few, there are more 
points than one of considerable importance im this representation 
with which we cannot concur. “ It may be said,” remarks his 
Lordship at the beginning of the above extract, “ that incum- 
bents non-residents by exemption, are persons who either enjoy 
some other living, or some other situation of emolument, and 
that, as they are better able to spare a larggr salary to their cu- 
rates, we ought to conclude that larger salaries are given.” This 
he observes “ may be said;” and we will add, it not only may, 
but must be said, and will’ be said most just/y. But is that his 
Lordship’s opinion? No. “ I see,” says he, “ no grounds for 
forming such a conclusion.” That is, the premises are granted, 
but he denies the inference. Now, for our own parts, we have no 
scruple to. venture an assertion, in opposition to his Lordship, 
that from such premises it is a moral certainty that the conse- 
quence which he has rejected, must ensue: and, to a certain 
extent, we must be permitted to question Ais fitness to institute 
legislative provisions affecting the clerical profession, who shall 
question the certainty of such a conclusion.—A statesman ought 
to have many gifts highly elevated above the legerdemain of an 
arithmetical calculation. ‘The clergy ought to partake, even ina 
larger measure than other men, of the generous, beneficent, and 
liberal temper of that religion, of which they are to be at once 
the preachers and exemplars. “ Masters, give unto your servants 
that which.is just and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven,” is one of the plainest and least elevated of the pre- 
cepts of that holy faith ; and we are persuaded, that the large de- 
gree, in which the relation of the curate and his employer does 
necessarily partake of the bare abstract commercial principle of 
barter, (the laws and obligations of which are satisfied by mere 
fair dealing) yet this neither does, nor can preclude the existence 
between them of much intercourse of a higher, and more benefi- 
cent character, Woeful indeed is the degradation of the more 
opulent orders of the clerical profession in this land, if there be 
not to be found im them, both im theory and in practice, 
a feeling of compassion and 1-pect for all in distress . that 
bear the name of man, and more especially for those — 
their 
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their fellow-labourers, united with them by many peculiar and 
interesting ties, and indeed, in the case which we are now speaking 
of, their representatives and other selves. 

Bat Lord Harrowby “ sees no grounds for such a conclusion.” 
Let us leave then, for a moment, every abstract reasoning from 
the nature of things, and try whether we cannot help lam to find 
such grounds, even without stepping beyond the limits of his own 
caleuintinles “ In the apportionment of salaries to curacies,’”” 
observes his Lordship, “ I see little or no reference to the va/ue 
of the livings possessed by incumbents non-resident by licence.” 
And yet, we have seen that the average of curacies of such non- 
residents of that same description, as possess livings under 150/. 

‘Yr annum, is stated at 35/. while that of those whose livings are, 
in their various degrees, above that sum, amounts, by the same 
representation, to 50/. per ann. affording therefore an excess 
which falls short but by 2/. 10s. of ha/f the whole stipend in the 
former average ; a sum, initself, no doubt, mean enough ; but re- 
latively, and by comparison, which is the only view in which it 
can be contemplated in this argument, far from inconsiderable. 
If then, the curates’ salaries on the latter class of liyings, describ- 
ed by his Lordship as “ capable of affording a competent main- 
tenance,” amount to 50/. per ann. and those on livings repre 
sented as “ capable of affording a better maintenance” than 
they do, reach only $5/.; and if the whole class of exempt 
non-resideuts be considered, “to be better able to spare a 
larger salary to their curates,” than those in the corresponding 
classes of non-residents by /icence, is it not a reasonable pre- 
sumption to reckon the salaries even of the lower division of 
those curates, at not less than 50/. per ann.? and if so, the aves 
rage on livings above 150/. per ann, ought, by parity of reasowm 
ug, to be correspondently elevated. 

Perhaps, we may be now permitted, to advert once again, in a 
few words, to the circumstances of the case. ‘These, we are as- 
sured, will to the thinking mind, bear us out in the tevor of our 
present representations. ‘The great class of non-residents by er- 
emption, consists principally, as his Lordship has observed, “ of 
such persons, who either enjoy some other living or some other 
situation of emolument.” But, of what materials then is the 
other class, the non-residents by /icence, mainly constituted ? Let 
the Act be consulted, and it will be found, that the very first de- 
scription specified is that of “ actual illness or infirmity of body 
of himself, or wife, or child, making part of, aud residing with 
him as part of his family :” the next case is where there is “ no 
house of residence, or where the house of residence is unfit for 
the residence of such-ecclesiastical person,” and one therefore 
must be hired : the fourth case (to omit the third) is of hum who 
ns 
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is a stipeudiary curate elsewhere, the benefice of which he is in- 
cumbeut being expressly of ‘ small value ;” and then come the 
preachers of proprietary chapels in cities or towns, holding, in 
like manner, benefices of “ small value.” Therefore, by the 
very nature of the several cases, or the express terms of the Act, 
a great number of these are persons under affliction, or in 
circumstances otherwise inadequate and confined. We are 
warranted therefore im affirming, that, from the necessity of 
things, if there beagreater and a less, in the stipends of curates, 
(which Lord Hartowby’s own calculations shew that there 1s), 
then will the salaries of these incumbents, whether “ their liv- 
gs be below or above 150/. per ann. in value, generally speak- 
ing, be depressed, and kept down: and therefore to calculate 
the averages of the curacies of the whole of the other more 
opulent class of incumbents non-resident by exemption, by the 
same common measure, without any reservation or allowauce 
whatsoever, is grossly and palpably an crroueous and unwarranta- 
ble procedure. 

But, after all, the weightiest objection to the whole of these 
calculauions of the noble speaker respecting the amount of sala- 
nes of curates of incmmbeiuts, whether non-resident by evemplion 
or by Zicence, will appear im that part of our argument at which 
we are now arrived, 

‘This Act is intitled an Act “ for the further Maintenance and 
Support of Stipendiary Curates.” We shrewdly suspect, how- 
ever, though all the provisions should be. enforced to the very 
strictest of the letter, thatthe curates will be woefully disappointed, 
it they look, to have their condition (as curates) much improved 
by the new regulations under which they are placed by Lord 
Hlarrowby.—It will be understood, that we have couceded, in 
the most ample degree, the expedicucy of such a consummation ; 
aud that we now no longer are disposed to perplex ourselves with 
consideratious of the comparative condition of those from whom 
the relief is to flow; and that we purpose to inquire, duly whes 
ther, and to what exteat, the promised beuetit will be secured 
to them by this statute. 

it must uot be forgotten that this Act does not apply to in- 
cumbents now in possession. It will therefore be but gradual 
11 its Operation, and many years will have gone by, before it can 
come into full play. Let it be remembered withall, that money 1s 
yearly depreciating in value; and that taxes, and rates, and the 
prices of labour, and materials in repairs ave all continually and 
rapidly om the increase. Hitherto these latter articles have been, 
comparatively speaking, sounds little known to the curate’s ear ; 
but, in the new order of things, it is intended that he should be- 
come familiarized with them. We cordially wish they may 
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never jar on his sensorium, as, it is to be feared, they do, not 
unfrequently, on the nerves of his more elevated brethren. Even 
these considerations, which we do not purpose to dwell upon, 
are important enough to deserve well to be borne m mind. But 
we are called to higher game. 

A circumstance falls incidentally from Lord Harrowby, in the 
course of framing his calculations of the salaries of curates, to 
which his Lordship has not, we think, bv any means ascr ibed that 
degree of } Importance which it deserves. ‘These are his expressions. 

‘The profits which are oecastonally derived to curates, from 
the allowance of the parsonage house, or ofa few acres of glebe, 
or from surplice fees, are specified im some cases only ; and us 
their value is not reduced to money, it was impossible to com- 
prehend them i* an :bstract.” P. 8. In truth, could all that is 
fairly applicable, uncer this head, have heen collected together, 
and been stated in money, it would, we are well assured, have 
made by far the most impo rtant alteration yet suggested, mm the 
features of the noble Eart’s e ere ite of the average amount of the 
stipends of curacies. ‘The clergy never looking to be hauled as 
they now are to the bar of the public, and put to answer for 
themselves , against nnpheutions at least, of being hard, selfish, 
and sectlar men, have not been so anxious to make the amount 
of salaries paid to their curates, to put ona goodly outward shew, 
as to comp ensate for that deficiency, by sundry substantial allow- 
ances, and accommodations, from which, we believe, the curate 
has been very considerab , the gainer. Tlence small plots of 
land have very frequently been granted to him, at no rent ; and very 
frequently, much larger, at a very inconsiderable one. Hence 
the property tax on his salary bas very usually been paid for him. 
Hence, very rarely, has he been charged with house tax, or win- 
dow tax, or parish rates, or re pairs; and hence, very commonly, 
he is permitted to receive, for his own benefit, the whole of the 
Easter dues and surphce fees ; a convenient practice, because, 
though of no great value to the incumbent, especially if he be 
absent, being, m considerable degree, volaat: ary, their amount 


will often be very hundsomely augmented, in some proportion to 
the Adeli! y and zeal which the curate displays | in the dtscharge of 
his office. Now, it is in the very spirit of Lord Harrowby’ s 


statute, and of all this pubhe discussion of which that statute is 
but one result, to cutup by the routs all the prec eding indulgences, 
and all the munifold benetits connected with them, at one blow. 
The curate is put to stand on the bare letter of bis strict right; 
and the incumbent being ac tually goaded into calculations and 
expedients of selt-defence, there is but too much reason to fear 
that the curate may very often have occasion to rue the day, when 
this new condition of things was introduced between them. ‘To 
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illustrate this matter further, we are tempted to try our own skill 
at an arithmetical valuation. 

The number of places recorded in the Parliamentary. returns 
(still wanting one diocese) is 10,261. ‘The nymber of Parishes 
containing a population above 1000 souls appears (p. 48.) to be 
ist. ‘Phe number of places therefore whose population falls 
below 1000 souls, (and the stipends of whose curacies will, by 
the present Act, be therefore some one of the following sums, 
80l. or 1001. or 1201. according as the population is below 300, 
or above 300, or above 500, respectively,) will be 8580; or, 
indeed, for the whole kingdom stil more: for the diocese omit- 
ted in the returns has not probably one place in it of a population 
of 1000 souls. And hence it follows, the number of places, in 
which the Curate can obtain a salary of 1501. cannot be large. 
From the whole, number 1081, while we leave only one, we 
must deduct two considerable subdivisions ; first, that of those 
places where the whole duty, and secondly, of those where a 
part of the duty, is discharged by the Incumbent. 

A statement of a Curate’s salary, the Incumbent being exempt 
from residence, is now before us; and we mean to avail ourselves 
of it, as a medium of illustrating and comparing the old and new 
system of things. The population, by a very few persons, ex- 
ceeds 500 souls. The Curate’s salary (which before was 75l. 
per annum) was raised three years ago, by the present Incumbent, 
on his coming to the living, to 801. per annum, but that advance 
of five pound, it is stated, was the only addition which be made. 
‘Lhe property tax on the Curate’s salary, the window and house 
tax, the parish rates, Xc. are all paid by the Rector. The 
Curate is allowed the surplice fees and Easter offermgs: and 
(besides garden, &c.) has land, rent-free, more than sufficient to 
keep his horse in grass and hay; and he pays no repairs. Now 
80]. it is clear enough, is not an adequate representation of the 
value of this Curacy: and it might well be doubted whether as 
Incumbent of the same living he would have so large a surplus 
left, equally free from incumbrance, were its gross income 1 50}. 
per aimum. , 

Let us now see what advantages he will obtain as Curate, 
under the new system. The population being above 500, his 
spend is now 1201. There is his gain. But it is not so easy 
to calculate what may be his losses. We will howeverform 
something of a calculation, which will be partly certain, and 
partly conjectural. 

Property Tax on 801. - - - - 410 @ 

House and Window Tax - : - - W176 
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Brought over = 15 
Poors Rate and Statute Duty © - 2 . 5 
Field, &c. Rent free - c - ‘ L 5 
Surplice Fees and Easter Offerings - ° 





Wich deducted froin 1201. gives Sl, 12s. 4d. to ie Curate, 
1 pocket. 

But, now, had the population happened to be twenty fewer, 
though upon the old system, the stipend would, probably, have 
been exactly the saine, (for the Rector would never have thought 
of entering imto that mcety,) under the eperation of the new sta- 
tute, he drops down at ouce mto the next lower class, and his 
stipend becomes 1001. tustead of 120). in which condition, it is 
plain, he will have little cause to remember Lord 4. and his 
exertions with gratitude. By founding our calculation on the 
basis of a salary of 1201, per annum, every one will see that we 
give a very undue degree of advantage to Lord H. against our- 
selves, because the number of Parishes containing a population 
of 1000 souls and upwards, bears a very sinall proportion to 
those which fall below 500; and because the Parishes of that 
large population, being generally in towns, Xc. are, wpon the 
whole, more commonly supplied, in part at least, by their own 
Incumbents, and theretore do not come under the provisions of 
the new statute. We conclude, then, even upon avery favourable 
representation, that it 1s by no means apparent, that the Curates 
will, ge nerally speaking, secure much “ further support and 
maintenance” by the new arrangemeuts ; and it is certain that, 
iu very many cases, it will be rendered, (so far as the Act is con- 
eerned,) much worse than it was before. 

After all, could it be shewn, that the pecuniary advantage ob- 
tained by them, 1s likely to be much larger, and durab/y so, than 
it would otherwise have been still another question succeeds, 
whether the prize be worth the cost to the public, and even to the 
Curates themselves, at which it must be obtained. A _ wise 
Statesman well knows that money is not the only valuable pos- 
sessiou on earth. 

This Act doves all it can, to put an end to that liberal in- 
tercourse between Incumbent aud Curate, which, we are per- 
suaded, has hitherto very;extensively subsisted between them to 
the mutual comfort an id benefit of both; and to “ the further 
support and maintenance’ of generous feeling, gentle manly con- 
duct, and honourable de lie in the first profession in the king- 
dom; and so, through that means, to the diffusion of a hke spirit 
throughout the commanity, 
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It is plain, that the new statute has a strong tendency to blast 
and wither at one look, every plant of that kindly growth. ‘The 
Curate approaches his Incumbent, to claim under the bare 
simple letter of the bond. ‘The Incumbent, in lke manner, 
is prompted, so far as a statute can make him,tto asquine the de- 
fensive, and to follow his assistant’s example, and say, “ ‘Vo the 
letter shalt thon go.” However generous, he may be conscious 
to himself of having been, in former times, all that he finds is re- 
jected by the legislature, and trampled on, as of no account ; 
aud he learns, to his no small mortification, that by that very 
cause, he has brought public scorn on himself, and his profession 
too. These are the most certain fruits of the new system, ‘That 
species of good, which we now refer to, under the old Act, was 
kept sacred, and unviolated ; and even, under an hard ungenerous 
Lucumbeut, the Curate was not left without his address. ‘To a 
certain extent, he had his remedy, ready at hand, by a represen- 
tation of his case, to the Diocesan. 

But if we look with a reference still more particularly to 
the comfort and character of Curates, this statute has a ten- 
dency to secularize their employments, and distract their minds, 
by the interference of many troublesome and often litigious con- 
cerns, relating to rates, taxes, and such-like matters of temporal 
calculation, from which, for a little longer, they might have been 
well excused. 

‘Yo draw to a close then of this part of our observations ;— 
upon the whole, we are thoroughly persuaded, that, the new sys- 
tem was altogs dae needless; and that little more was wanting 
under the old, for bettermg much more effectually, permanently, 
and securely, the ¢ ondition of C urates, (without the hazard of 
superinducing any such evils, as those are which we have already 
pointed out, “end which are wont almost invariably to ensue, by 

engtatting on the old stock, any important and powerful imio- 
vations in any branch of legislation what ever) than will now be 
effected ; little more we say was needed, than that the Bishops 
should continue to exert all the vigilance in their power, to keep 
tlie duty performed in Churches at its full, canonical measure 3 
to curtail sinale duty, as much as possible ; and to watel care- 

fully against its introduction nm any wew place. Theti, we say, 
the matter of the relief and further support of Curates, migitt 
well have been left to be provided for, by the mild and healing 
operation of the natural course of things in a body politic of 
sound condition ; for it is a fact, that at the very tine this Bill 
was fighting its way throngh Parlinmient, the salaries of Curates 

were increasing by a tolerably rapid progress, in consequence of 
the supply heinit ar idequi ife to the de hh ind. But, if any thing 
more had been wanting, it ought to bave been obtained, as, 
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if we remember right, was recommended to the house of Peers, 
by a learned and deservedly laniented Prelate, the late Bishop 
of London, net by disturbing the whole existing state of things, 
but by continuing to walk im “the steps of our wise and thoughtiul 
ancestors; by followi ing strictly the precedents of Queen Anne, 
and of his present Majesty ; by the simple expedient of eleva- 
ting the maximum of stipend specified in those sA\cts, and, if it 
were thought adviseable, the mznimum also. 

Thus far our remarks have had respect to this Statute, con- 
sidered according to its title, as an Act “ for the further Support 
and Maintenance of Curates;” and, our endeavour has been to 
shew, that, compared with Incumbents, Curates were not that 
class of Clergymen, by whom “ far ther support, Xc.” was most 
wanted ; that, if they were, their condition will not be improved by 
the new statute ; and, lastly, that if tn a pec uniary view, it should 
appear that other inconveniences of a more important character, 
will be introduced, more than compensating, both to the Clerical 
profession, and to society at large, the benefits thereby to be ob- 
tained; especially if it be considered, that even the pecumary ad- 
vantages might have been secured, (without loss or injury to 
things of higher value,) by the natural operation of things, or at 
least by adhering, without innovation, to the precedents already 
existing in the statute book. 

We shall offer our observations im this impostant statute, con- 
sidered in another view, as a bill against pluralities, in the next 
uumber, 
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(To be continued.) 





- HL. A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of its 
"S enery, Us Antiquilie s, and uts ALonuments . partic ularly as 
they are Of yects of classical Interest and Llucidation: with 
an Account of the present Stale of tts Cities and Lowns ;, and 
occasional Observations on the recent Spoliatious of the I rench. 
by the Rew. John Chelweode Eustace. 2 vols, 4to. 
1258 pp. Sl. 5s. Mawman. 1813. 


SELDOM perhaps has any war been more generally inimical to 
the interests of literature, than that, which has, with very little 
iitermission, disturbed and desolated the most interesting parts 
of the continent of Lxurope during the last twenty years. Amidst 
the hosulity of contending nations learning has generally attract- 
ed a sort of veneration, and many restraiats, which a state of war 

1ust necessarily impose, have been partiaily relaxed in her fa- 
vour. But the present ruler of France appears to have thrown 
every 
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every obstacle im the way of literary, as well as of mercantilecom- 
mesce, and to have excluded our countrymen, as much as possi- 
ble, from every avenue (o useful information upon all those sub- 
jects which in former days claimed our attention on the conti- 
nent. It is true, indeed, that the enterprising spirit of the British 
has occasionally surmounted these impediments ; books have 
bee importe d, which convey to us some notion of the state of 
literature in France, Germany and Italy ; we have received afew 
specimens of their attainments in the fine arts, which may in 
some measure give us a fair idea of their progress, but of the ac- 
tual existing state of these countries, of the complexion of the 
minds and manners of the inkabitauts we know but litde. It 
travellers have by some chance beeu favoured with an opportu- 
nity of visiting the continental provinces, they bave had little tine 
for observation, and their accounts have consequently been ex- 
tremely barren of valuable mformation, ‘Those too, who have 
for various reasons been duced to travel, have uot perhaps in 
general been men of a scope of mind adequate to divect their at- 
tention to such objects, as interest the sclrolar, nor have they 
possessed such’ stores of knowledge as are necessary to ilustrate 
what had fallen under their.observation. ‘lo those, who would 
have beeu most likely to confer the greatest benefit upon the lite- 
rary world by the publication of their remarks, all access has been 
long denied. 
ltaly is a country, which cannot but be am object of fond at- 
tachment to every votary of classical literature ; and,in every point 
of view, it presents an extensive field of research to the curious 
and well informed traveller, From its numerous antiquities 
associated with the story of ancient times, from its having been 
the cradle of the fine arts im modern Lurepe, from its having 
been the first seat of le LIM, when it began to emerge from the 
barbarism of the middle ages, and from its having been the thea- 
tre of many most important political revolutions, it is, perhaps, 
the most attractive ground to which an inquisitive traveller could 
direct his steps. Yctare we deficient in valuable information re- 
specting a country, Which must so powerfully summon the atten- 
tion of the scholar, the mau of taste, and the statesman. It may 
be considered extraordwary that no succeeding traveller should 
have enlarged upou the medel of Addison, whose work, however 
elegant in its style, and judicious in its plan, gives but a very 
contracted view of the spots which he visited, aud enters but 
little into the description of picturesque scenery, or of the re- 
markable works of art. Moore took a different ground, and has 
familiarized his reader with the manners and state of society m 
Italy ; but we were not to expect from his volumes any minuteness 
of description, or a display of classical research, But itis well 
known 
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known that, since the days of Dr. Moore, the state of society in 
ltaly has undergone some material changes im its complexion; 
his book therefore is more a record of past, than a portraiture of 
present manners. Besides these two works, we have no literary 
record of any importance respecting the state of Ttaly; and from 
foreign sources we can obtain but a scanty supply of formation. 
The French have not, to our knowledge, published any valuable 
account of its condition. In the ‘country itself, almost every 
town has produced its historian and topographer, whose labours 
are not without their use, as works of reference ; many of them 
are elegantly written, but frequently difficult to be procured, and 
therefore stand but little chance of being read by the watives of 
other countries, who naturally look for a well-digested body of 
information, rather than for disjointed fragments, and local histo- 
ries, which, however valuable in themselves, few have either lei- 
sure or inelmation to be at the trouble of collecting. 

A work then, professing the objects, which Mr. ‘Eustace sets 
forth in his title page, is a desideratum, which we are glad to see 
supplied, and we shall accompany Mr. Eustace on his tour with 
more than common pleasure, experieticing a congenial feeling for 
classical scenery, and classical antiquities. 

‘The work is elegantly inscribed to Lord Brownlow, to whom 
the author acknowledges his obligations for valuable information, 
in his preface, in which he introduces himself and his work to 
the reader in a manner at once manly and modest. Jn his esti- 
mate of the mischief occasioned by the extensive and indiscrimi- 
nate circulation of works in modern French literature, we entirely 
comerde with lim. A_ preliminary discourse, which is pre 
fixed to the tour, affords several useful hints to the traveller, 
with regard to the previous acquisition of such stores of know- 
lege, as are necessary to direct his enquiries, and regulate his 
judgment, wher he reaches the country. These are classed un- 
der the heads of “ Classical Knowledge.” “ Italian Language.” 
* Ttalian History.” “ Medals.’ “ Architecture.” ‘“ Sculp- 
ture.”  Pamting.” “ Music.” “ Maps.” “ Route.” “ Ac- 
commodations.” * Objects of Attention.” “ Scenery.” Ruins.” 
“ Churches.” He judiciously recommends every traveller to 
acquire a competent knowledge of the language before he sets 
out ‘To effect this, as far as respects its application to conversa- 
tion, Is certainly an important object, we should thence suggest 
au intimate acquamtance with the comedies of Goldoni, which 
furmsh excellent colloquial formule, and also initiate the student 
in the different dialects of the country. Subjoined to the obser- 
vations on architecture, is the following judicious note, which 
cannot be too much attended to, : | 
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“ No art deserves more attention than architecture, because no 
art is so often called into action, tends. so much to the embellish- 
ment, or contributes more to the reputation of a country. It ought 
therefore, at all events, to occupy some portion of time in a liberal 
education, Had such amethod of instruction as that which is here 
recommended been adopted a century ago, the streets of London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, would not present so many shapeless 
buildings, all raised at an enormous expence, as if designed for eter- 
nal monuments of the opulence and the bad taste of the British na- 
tion. We should not see sucha multitude of absurd edifices under 
the names of temples, ruins, &c. disgrace the scenery of England, so 
much admired by foreigners. In short, instead of allowing archi- 
tects to pursue novelty at the expence of taste, and seek for reputa- 
tion by adaptations and pretended improvements of their own in- 
vention, a method which has never yet succeeded, their employers 
would oblige them to adhere strictly te the ancients, and by adopt- 
ing their forms and proportions to adorn England with the noblest 
edifices of Greece and of Italy.” 





Mr. Enstace has neglected to give any hints respecting acquir- 
ing a knowledge of gothic architecture, a point surely not to be 
neglected, since there are many edifices in that style in different 
parts of Italy. 

Under the head of Music, he observes, 


** Music in Italy has lost its strength and its dignity: it is little 
calculated either to kindle patriotism, or to inspire devotion ; it does 
not call forth the energies of the mind, or even touch the strings of 
melancholy. It tends rather by its effeminacy to bring dangerous 
passions into action, and like the allegorical stream of antiquity, to 
unman those who allow themselves to be hurried down its treacher- 
ous current. Plato would have forbidden such music, and banished 
its professors from his republic; at all events, it ucither wants nor 
deserves much encouragement, and we may at least be allowed to 
caution the youthful traveller against a taste that too often leads to 
low and dishonourable connections. 


All this is elegantly and forcibly expressed, but we should 
doubt the justice of the remark made in the outset; at least we 
should dispute the assertion, as exclusively applied to Italy. That 


the modern schaol of inusic in England and in Germany has de-. 


clined in the ex¢ellencies, which Mr. Eustace mentions, we 
allow ; and it is perhaps, m some measure, the same with regard 
to Italy, but the works of Bonifazio, Asioli and of Paisiello stand 


deservedly high, as manly and scientific compositions, A well 


informed trayeller should guard against making any unquali 
assertions. 


[u respect to the necessity of liberating the mn fiom all nar- 


row prejudices, we entirely coincide with our au-hor, whose own 
true 
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true liberality (we de not here mean fashionable indifference) 
does him honour. We agree with him also as to the mode 
which he pursues in effecting this object, but we do not ex 

assent to this declaration, that “ all Christian establishments re- 
ceive the same primitive creeds, believe the same mysteries, the 
same moral obligations.” Mr. Eustace forgets that the Pro- 
testant cannol believe in the very mystery, which the Catholic 
considers as the very corner-stone of his faith, nor perhaps does 
the Catholic held all moral obligations exactly nm the same light 
as the Protestant. When these broad lines of difference are con- 
founded, that pretended philosophical indifference which the 
author himself so justly deprecates, is too generally apt to ensue. 

‘The first route, which Mr. Eustace proposes, is to proceed to 
the Alps ; then to Bassano and Maestre, from which last place he 
embarks for Venice. From Venice te Padua, Ferrara, and Bo- 
logna, thence to Ravenna and Ancona; and over the Apennmes to 
home, where, if he sets out in September, he will arrive by the 
end of November. We would suggest that tus journey might 
be much too hasty to gratify the inquisitive mind of such a travel- 
ler, as the author supposes to take the route. We would also 
observe, that “ tea or fifteen days delay on account of the autum- 
nul rains,” is a circumstance by no means probable, as the rams 
are not periodical, but accidental. ‘The author states that Venice 
is subject to the mconvenience of the malaria, as some suppose, 
but in this he was misinformed. He recommends a visit to Flo- 
rence m September, which should rather be taken im the spring, 
it we would follow the example of the Italians themselves, and 
pay due regard to our own comfort, because the region of Val- 
lombrosa is extremely cold upon the approach of autumn, and, 
as the author himself states, difficult of access ; yet, with appa- 
rent contradiction, be proposes visiting it at that very season. 

If the waveller should pursue the route here marked out, he 
must be under the necessity of crossmg the Apennines four 
times, which would be the source of that fatigue and delay, which 
any one would be desirous if practicable to avoid. The second 
route, even if the traveller is not hurried, is the least objectionable. 
In this it is proposed to pass the Alps by Mount St. Gothard, 
or Sempione, then to visit the Lakes, and thence to proceed to 
Milm, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua and Venice ; then return 
to Mantua, Parma, Modena and Bologna, pursuing the former 
route along the Adriatic. ‘The author ts incorrect in stating the 
inconveniences arising from the overflowing of the rivers, since 
strong arches, which will resist the force of the streams, are con- 
structed at proper places, which divert the inundations, which he 
mentions, and prevent “ communications between different pro- 
vices” being nnpeded, as he asserts. We rather apprehend = 
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the “ vast sheets of water,” which he saw between the Mincio 
and the Po, were the rice-fields, which are necessarily covered 
with water. He attaches also to these rains, which cause the in+ 
undations the epithet “ periodical,” in which he isnot borne out 
by Virgil, to a passage in whose first Georgic he refers. 

A striking trait is given of the spirit of the Italians, and their 
enthusiastic attachment to the fine arts, in repairing many of their 
_ buildings which had stiffered by the devastations of the 

rench, whom the author aptly designates as modern Vandals. 
Mr. Eustace concludes his preliminary discourse with what he 
terms, “ caution,’ to see which printed in capitals at the con- 
clusion of what is certainly a classical introduction to a 
classical tour, we were rather surprized, since we know of ae 
classical authority for it, uuless the monitory board fixed on the 
Serpentine River, on the eve of a thaw, or the warnings of one 
quack against the impositions of another, be considered as such. 
But the caution itself is so admirable, and so energetically en- 
forced, that, were it not for the ample detail we have given of the 
whole of this discourse, we should have been happy to have 
transcribed it. 

Our author, in company with Lord Brownlow, Mr. Roche, 
and Mr. Rushbrooke set out from Vienna, January 28, 1802, and 
reached Saltzburg on the 6th of February, where is a curi- 
ous gateway cut through the solid rock, three hundred feet in 
length, which was effected by the exertions of a bishop, in ho- 
nour of whom there isa neat inscription, “ Te saxa loquuntar.” 
The salt mines at Halleim give scope for a very correct and aut. 
mated picture, as does the entrance into the defiles of the Alps, 
The vale of Inspruck is thus described. 


“ This vale is perhaps the most extensive and the most beautiful 
of all that lie in the northern recesses of the Alps. It isabout thi 
tiles in length, and, where widest, as in the neighbourhood of In- 
spruck, about six in breadth. It is watered by the Inn, anciently 
the Ainus, which glides through it, intersecting it nearly in the 
middle, and bestowing freshness and fertility as it winds along. The 
fields that border it are in high cultivation, finely adorned with 
every species of forest trees, enlivened with towns and villages, and 
occasionally graced with the ruins of a castle, frowning in shatter- 
ed majesty from the brow of a precipice. Large woods line the 
skirts, wid clothe the sides of the neighbouring mountains, and, 


with the rugged mishapen rocks that swell above them, form a 
frame worthy of a picture so extensive and beautiful. In the 
southern extremity of this vale, stands Inspruck ; and behind it rises 
a long ridge, forming part of the craggy pinnacles of the Brenner, 
one of the loftiest mountains of the Tyrolian Aips.” 


A valuable 
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A valuable illustration of the beneficent and civahzing. effects 
of Christianity occurs in a forcible contyast drawn between the 
present inhabitants of the Alps, and the ancient Rhetians. No- 
thing indeed but the spirit of Christianity operating almost’ in- 
sensibly upon their customs aud manners, could have assuaged 
the ferocity, aud softened the barbarity of these northern hordes, 
who once ravaged the fair domains of Italy. At Brixen the 
author found nothing very remarkable, but he might have men- 
tioned that it isa well-built town, and.that there are niineral 
waters in its vicinity, to which there is great resort. 


« A little below Bolsano the Atagis flows into the Athesis, ri- 
vers, which, from the resemblance of their names, are frequently 
confounded, especially as they now go under the same appellation, 
and are called the Adige, sometimes the Adese. The former 
name may be derived from either of the ancient titles, the latter 
can come from the Athesis only.” 


Mr. Eustace does not seem to have been aware that the term 
Adese is Venetian, and Adige the general Italian yok 
At Roveredo the traveller first breathes a classical air, where, 


we are informed, ‘Taste first exerts its influence in the public 
edifices and inscriptions. At Verona, the author informs us 
that, before the invasion of the French the amphitheatre was su- 


perintended by two Presidenti alla arena, whose office it was 
to provide for the preservation of this noble monument; an ex- 
ample worthy to be followed by every nation that possesses such 
remains of ancient grandeur. A lively picture is drawn of | the 
feelings of the Veronese upon the partition-treaty between Aus~ 
tria and France, when their very city was dismembered, and 
every cord, by which nature and justice had united the inhabi- 
tants of this state, was torn asunder by two foreign monarchs, 
to both of whom the people were equally averse. In this, as in 
other stances of foreign influence in Italy, we cannot but ob- 
serve on the dangerous effects produced by a composition of dis- 
membered states, which alienates every patriotic attachment from 
the whole, produces a hostile collision of independent interests, 
aud lays bare the frontier to every ambitious invader. Had Italy 
been an wuited and compacted whole, she might have been, 
perhaps, the arbiter of the balance of Europe. ‘The author's 
observations on this insulting treatment of an unoffending state 
dive spirited anJ judicious, With regard to Verona, Mr. Eustace 
is wrong, we believe, in fixing there the birth place of Cornelius 
Nepos, who is generally said to have been born at Hestilia. 
Vitruvius was born at Form. He mentions also Guarini as 
hiving been born at Verona, whereas the character he alludes to 
is Guarimo, who flourished two hundred years before Guarini. 

Nor 
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Nor was Calderini born at Verona, but at Torri, in the Vero- 
nese territory. 

Vicenza gives the author an opportunity of describing very ac- 
curately the ‘Theatro Olympico, and descanting very justly upon 
the merits of Palladio. In the vicinity of this town there exist 
seven villages, whose inhabitants are descendants of the Cimbri 
and Teutones, and retain their ancient language im a state of 
purity. ‘Ihe account of the church of St. Anthony at Padua is 
much more to the purpose than that of Addison, and if he was 


the acrimonious enemy, Mr. Eustace is by no means the zeal- © 


ous defender of superstition. We are not aware that Columbus 
studied at Padua; and we must observe another incorrectness 
stated, although not avowedly, yet by implication, that Galileo 
was a student at Padua, whereas he actually studied at Pisa, and 
was elected to the mathematical chair at Padua in the 28th year 
of hisage. ‘The number of students at Padua was once 18000, 
but is now reduced to only GOO. 

Proceeding down the Brenta, the party reached Venice, 
The banks of that river Mr, Eustace describes as a “dead flat, 
but highly cultivated, well wooded, and extremely populous.” 
He attributes the power and permanency of the Venetian states 
to their remarkable attention and zeal in the cause of religion, 
and on these points he institutes a parallel between them and 
the ancient Romans. Into this mistaken conclusion the author 
is led by his overweening admiration both of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and the modern Italians; but in his zeal he has forgotten 
that the religion or theology of the Romans had but little effect 
upon their morals ; and that it may fairly be doubted, whether 
from their licentious worship that little could have been good. 
It does not appear that the Venetians have been more attached 
to genume piety than many other states, although perhaps they 
may have indulged in a higher degree of superstition. A more 
comprehensive view of the subject would lead the statesman to 
account for the prosperity of ancient Rome, and modern Venice 
rather from the nature of their governments, from accidental 
events, from circumstances of situation, and other less remote 
causes. ‘That religion is the bulwark ofa state, we. fully accord 
with Mr. Eustace, but it must be a religion which has purity for 
its ornament, and truth and sincerity for its basis. We could sa- 
tisfactorily account for the durability of the Venetian power 
upon grounds very different from those which the author as- 
sumes, but our limits will not permit us to trace its history, or 
unravel its politics. Mr. Addison's observations on this point, 
although scanty, are satisfactory. We should have expected a 
more detailed criticism upon the pictures and statues at Venice, 
as well as a transcription of some of the epitaphs in the Church 
of 
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of SS. Giovannie Paolo, which are said to be in “lofty and 


classical language.” ‘The contrast between the former and pre- 
sent state of the city is well drawn. | 


«‘ But why enlarge onthe beauty, the magnificence, the glories 
of Venice? or why describe its palaces, its churches, its monu- 
ments? That liberty which raised these pompous edifices in a 
swampy marsh, and opened such scenes of grandeur in the middle 
of a pool, is now no more! that bold independence which filled a 
few Lonely islands, the abede of sea-mews and cormorants, with 
population and commerce, is bowed into slavery; and the republic 
of Venice, with all its bright series of triumphs, is now an empty 
name. ‘The city, with its walls and towers, and streets, still re- 
mains, but the spirit that animated the mass is fled. Jacet ingens 
littore truncus.’? 


From the remarks on the buildings, and the general appear- 
ance of Venice, we make no extracts, because the exquisite pro- 
ductions of the pencil of Canaletti must have rendered them 
familiar to most of our readers. Upon revisiting Padua, ap 
exeursion was made to the house, gardens, and tomb of Pe- 
trarch, which are desertbed with great poetical feelmg, and 
with a just estimation of the character and style of his writings. 

We are happy to imsert an observation which is perfectly war- 
ranted by faet, m refutation of au idea which is but too preva- 


lent. 


** This instance of exertion, and indeed many others which I 
may introduce occasionally hereafter, together with the highly 
cultivated appearance of the country, have effectually removed 
some of our prejudices, and convinced us, notwithstanding the 
artial and hasty representations of certain travellers, that the Ita- 
fians are a very luborious people, and that if they do not enjoy all 
the advantages attached by Providence to industry, the fault is to 
be attributed not to them, but to their landlords and governors.” 


After mdulging im a leisurely ramble along the banks of the 
Mineius, a river hitherto little noticed by travellers, although so 
famed in classic story, and so rich in the most picturesque and 
beautiful scenery, the tourists reached Mantua, when they ex- 
plored ats vicinity with Virgil in their hands, and have certamly 
fixed the site of the poet’s villa with more precision than could 
have beea expeeted, from the obscure evidence which tradition 
afiords. ‘The paintings of Giulio Romano in the cathedral at 
Mantua, ought to have been particularly noticed, and not passed 
gver merely ma general mention. Mr. Eustace would considet 
Mantua as not having suffered, exeept by the French invasion, 
earl represents it as fer more flowrshing than in ancient days. 


The 
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The fact is, that Mantua has declined ever smce the conquest of 


the Austrians in 1707, and its population, manufactures and 
commerce are now become insignificant. At Cremona we. are 
reminded of the classical Vida, whence we are conducted along 
the Via Emilia to Parma. A valuable piece of information is 
communicated respecting a town called Velleia, which was 
overwhelmed by the sudden fall of part of the neighbouring 
mountain, and where, if the excavations were pursued with dili- 
gence, Mr. Eustace is of opinion, that many valuable Roman 
manuscripts might be discovered. Frugoni is called next io 
fame to Metastasio, which is by no means the case. A. paral- 
lel cannot fairly be drawa between them, since their depart« 
ments are different; Metastasio being principally a dramatic, 
Frugoni a lyric, poet. Besides, Alfieri must certainly take pre= 
eedence of Frugoni. Arriving at Modena, the author mentions 
the celebrated librarian Muratori, whose Annalid’Italia he cha- 
racterizes as “an instructive and entertaining work,’ with which 
opinion we by no means coincide. It contains instruction as an 
authentic book of reference, but can furnish bttle entertainment 
to an historical student, the facts being detailed im a style both 
formaland dry. Respecting the government of Bologna, Mr. 
Eustace differs essentially in epimion from Dr. Moore, who 
pronounced it to be governed by a Cardinal Legate, and not to 
enjoy that virtual independence, which Mr. E. maintains. ‘The 
reader must be cautioned that Cassimi was not educated at Bo- 
logua, as is insinuated, but in the college of Jesuits at Genoa, 
and was afterwards mathematical professor in the former city. 
At Fuenza the great manufactories of earthen-ware, which 
takes its name from the place, are not mentioned. 

A very fair conjecture is started respecting the real spot where 
Cesar passed the Rubicon, and Mr. E. thinks with considerable 
probability that it was the Frumecino, and not the Rugone, which 
the General crossed over. In a matter of certainty Mr. E. errs, 
as he does too often, when he says that, in crossing the Rubicon, 
you enter the territory of the Umbri. For Umbri geogra 
tell us to read Senones mw this place. Mr. E, although far from 
a revolutionary fanatic, is too devoted a worshipper of the ge- 
nius of liberty, when he attributes to it the foundation and sup- 
port of the republic of San Marino, which ave attributable to 
causes far less speculative. 

The conjecture respecting the spot, where Asdrubal was de- 
feated by Salinator and Claudius N ero on the banks of the Me- 
taurus, is entitled to attention, but the idea of a battle in an- 
cient times spreading over “all the neighbouring region” is.in- 
correct, since the tactics of the Romans are knownto have been 
confined; aud the immense slaughter im almost .every engage- 
ment 
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ment at that time proves the close concentration of each hostile 
force. 

Senegaglia our author states correctly to be near the Misus, 
and not Milas, as laid down m the inap of D’Auville. 

We highly condemn Mr. Eustace’s acrimonious invective 
against Lord Elgin, and other admirers of ancient art for “tear- 
ing the works of Phidias and Praxiteles from their original po- 
sitions, and demolishing fabrics, which time, war, and barba- 
rism had respected during twenty centuries.” To be sure, the 
Turks have wonderfully respected these precious relics by pound- 
ing them into mortar! We should almost be afraid that the whi- 
ning sentiment of Lord Byron’s love-sick Muse has inoculated 
Mr. Eustace, and taught bim to consider the Turks as a more 
discerning race of Dilettauti than the English. But our ortho- 
doxy of opinion is not to be shaken by the ballads. of any senti- 
mentalist, and we are grateful for seeing relics of ancient art 
transported to a place, where they certainly ave respected, and 
where they are likely to be converted to a much better purpose 
than in making mortar. 

Mr. E. is very candid and very. reasonable in his notions of 
the traditional account of the removal of the Casa Santa to Lo- 
retto, but he would have appeared still more so, had he said 
nothing about an invisible rampart around the precincts of Lo- 
retto, a rampart, which has been lately withdrawn, as he is 
forced to acknowledge. Had Mr. Eustace’s enthusiasm been 
more controuled by political soberness, he would have found ia 
more remote history sufficient causes for the exemption of Lo- 
retto from piratical plunder, and would not have been constrain- 
ed to introduce the awkward, and, surely to an orthodox Ca- 
tholic, degrading comparison with Delphi. For this, however, 
he makes ample amends by his sound observations upon the 
waste and inutility of excessive treasures lying buried in sacred 
edifices, and unemployed im works of utility and benevolence. 
‘rom Loretto as faras Monte Rosi. the country is various, and 
highly picturesque ; and the animated description of Mr, Eu- 
stace does it ample justice, pafticularly in his account of | the 
source of the Clitumnus, and of the celebrated Caduta delle 
marmore, where he properly refutes an idea of Mr. Addison, 
that this fall is alluded to by Virgil in the seventh A&neid. 


** The solitude that encircles the fallen metropolis of the world 
is singular and grand ; it becomes its majesty; it awakens a senti- 
ment of awe and melancholy, and may, perhaps, after all, be 
more consonant both to the character of the eity, and to the feel- 
ings of the traveller, than more lively and exhilarating scenery. 
On the heights above Baccano the — stopped, and point- 
ing to a pinnacle that appeared between two hills, exclaimed, 


* Roma 
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* Roma!’? That pinnacle was the cross of St. Peter's: The 
‘ETERNAL CITY’ now rose before us.” 


The author commences his ninth chapter with an eloquent 
panegyric on ancient and modern Rome, creditable certainly to 
enthusiastic feelings, but not at all justified by a sober review of 
historical truth. Ancient Rome did certainly spread civiliza- 
tion, and enlarge the dominion of good taste and good manners, 
but the motives which actuated her so to do, were, we appre- 
hend, very different from those which Mr. Eustace assigns. 
desire of extending her dominion, and of attaching the conr - 
-quered people to her interests, were the objects of policy with 
the statesmen of Rome, who paid very little deference to the 
principles of “ justice and maghanimity,” which are here so 
highly extolled. Nor can we agree in the opinion that the 
court of modern -Rome exhibited an uniform “ magnanimity, 
wisdom and perseveranee” in spreading the blessings of Chrig- 
tianity over a benighted world. ‘The magnamimity of the pont 
fical court was not evinced in “ binding kings with chains, and 
hobles with fetters of iron,” in transacting bargains, in promo. 
ting intrigues, which would degrade the most contempiible and 
enervated power ; her wisdom was not hallowed to posterity by 
lighting the fires of persecution, by, tyraunizing over weak con, 
sciences, and by forcing mysterious and absurd proposions 
upon minds incapable of comprehending them ; her perseverauce 
has not been attested by numerous iustances of pusillanimuty, 
and by weak concessions granted to opponents, to whom every 
effort of resistance ought to have been made, if her character and 
policy had been consistent. ‘The objection, that “ the religion 
of Rome was erroneous, and that she blinded arid enslaved her 
converts,” although placed in the frout by Mr. Eustace hitnself, 
he condeseends not to answer. Nor shall we, within the short 
limits of this criticism, enter upon this part of the subject, but 
shall content ourselves with observing, that the converts could 
not receive “ in the Scriptures the record of truth,” when those 
Scriptures were positively withheld from them. ‘Nor was the 
progress of civilization, or of the arts and scierices, 8o rapid, or 
so widely diffused, as Mr. E. would insinuate. In many cases, 
they were perhaps retarded by the very policy which he so much 
admires and extols, However great our obigations may be, to 
the influence of the Court of Rome, yet impartiality will not 
allow us to forget, that wit, learning, and science, alyo found en- 
couragement aud patronage from the thrones of the Caliphs of 
the east, and from thence diffused their benetits over a part of 
the western vor . We cannot convince Mr. E. more feelngly 
of his mistaken gstimmate of the policy of the pontifical chair, fap 
by expressing our opinion, that his arguments might be wres 
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very easily by the admirers of the modern Attila, to sound forth 
his panegyric. We are happy to quit the fields of controversy 
to accompany the learned ‘author im his survey of a city equally 
interesting to ourselves, as to him, in every classical point of 
view, 

The tourists were induced, by commendable feelings of taste 
and devotion, to take an early view of the magnificent fabric of 
St. Peter's, of the interior of which the general effect is admir- 
ably pourtrayed, as is the prospect from the Capitol, although a 
sterner critic might object to the language as rather too flond, 
Ee following information will prove useful to every visitor of 

ome. 


** We began our examination by visiting in order the seven hills. 
We then proceeded to the Vatican and Pancian Mounts, ranged 
over the Campeis Martiers, and along the banks of the Tiber; thea 
wandered through the villas, both within and without the city; and 
finally explored the charches, monuments, tombs, hills, and fields, 
in its immediate neighbourhood. This method I recommend as be- 
ing more easy and more natural than the usual mode of visiting the 
city, according to it’s Rionj ( Regiones), or allotting a certain por- 
tion of it to each day; by which mode the traveller is obliged to 


pass rapidly from ancient monuments to modern edifices ; from 
napereet churches ; from galleries to gardens ; and thus to load 

is mind with a heap of uncennected ideas, and crude observations. 
By the former procees we keep each object distinct, and take it in 
& separate view ; we first contemplate ancient, then visit modern 


Rome, and pass from the palaces of the profane, to the temples of 
the sacred city.” 


At the foot of the ascent to the Capitol, the author mistook 
the two Sphinxes for Lionesses. Thence he visited the Forum 
and Coliseum, of which last we looked for a more minute deli- 
neation from so able a pen. He notices the baths of Caracalla, 
Titus and Diocletian, and introduces several judicious remarks 
on their construction, wholly devoid of conjectural impertiuences, 
which are too often but a waste of time and words. ‘The ob- 


servalone of Mr. Eustace on the real causes, which have made 
Rome'xgnce proud edifices now “ vasta convulsa ruina,” 


© Tantum avi longingua valet mutare vetustas” 


ave.forcibly conceived, and eloquently expressed. He refutes the 
idle charge of their having been mutilated or destroyed by Chris- 
tiau zeal, but justly attribates to that very cause their present imper- 
fect preservation. [He dates the commencement of the extine- 
tion of her glories to the decline of taste, and the abandonment 
of the city by the sovereign, during the ages of the later em- 
perors. The work of ruin progesded, when Belisarius ae 
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the city a fortress; and it suffered a series of continual dilapida- 
tions from that period until 800, when Charlemagne was crowned. 
After that time wars scarcely iuterrupted, even by an interval of 
peace, and the residence of the pontiffs at Avignon augmented 
the evil; but it was reserved for taste and muniticience to com- 
plete the destruction which neglect and barbayjsm had begun. 
The noble families of Rome plundered the Coliseum, the Pan- 
theon, and otlrer edifices, to raise and adorn their own palaces. 
Mr. E. informs us, that they were severely and justly satirized in 
lampoons. We ourselves recollect one of them, as it is recorded, 
“ Quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barbertni” 

The fountains of modern Rome are descyibed with spirit, as 
are the mausolea. Lamenting the woeful destruction of the 
Septizonium of Severus, Mr. E. again travels out of his way to 
wreak his wordy vengeance upon a noble minister at an eastern 
court for a crime of which he is, we will repeat it, nobly guilty. 
There can be no parallel between him and the alinost- sacrilegi- 
ous pontiff. The Septizonium stood in no danger of being 
pounded into mortar, had it been suffered to remain. ‘The Va- 
lican is described rather as an assemblage of palaces, than as a 
connected whole. ‘The account of it is well detailed, and some 
valuable critical remarks occur, especially on Michel Angelo’s 
picture of the Last Judgment, where some sensible observations 
are introduced on the manner of representing the person of the 
Son of God. After mentioning Carlo Dolci’s portraits of him, 
as not characterized with sufficient dignity, Mr. E. states, 


“ Four, I think, I have seen of a happier touch, and of a more 
elevated description. One is in the wr | of Prussia’s gallery in 
Sans Souci, at Potsdam, and represents Christ in the act of raising 
Lazarus ; and three in the Palazzo Justiniani, at Rome. In one, 
Christ restores life to the son of the widow, at Nain; in another, 
he multiplies the loaves for the crowd in the desert; in the third, 
he gives sight to a blind man. The three last, I think, by Annibal 
Caracci. In all these noble paintings, warm benevolence, com 
sion, and power unconscious of exertion, mark the features at- 
titudes of the Incarnate God, and give at least a distant and feeble 
glimpse of his majestic demeanor. 


The late munificent exertions of Pius VI. prove that the 
Italians have not degenerated from their forefathers ; that: they 
still are the votaries of a refined taste ; and that they do not.con- 
sider with indifference, but emulate with zeal the examples of a 
Sextus, a Leo, and a Benedict. ‘The portico of the charch of 
St. Lawrence is said to be supported by twegty-four pillars, 
Whereas the number marked in the plot is only eight. The 
twenty-four pillars are more-probably those of the mave. Mr. 
s 2 Eustace 
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Eustace is'a strong advocate for the adaptation of Grecian edi 
tices to Divine worship, and-seems to despise Gothic architec- 
ture, not feeling those devout and sublime associations, which 
many feeling minds have justly connected with it. We wish that 
he had been led to notice such buildings in Italy, as an enquiring 
mind, like his, might have thrown much light upon the origin 
atid progress of this branch of the art. The powers of descrip- 
tion cannot be employed on a more arduous subject than that of 
architectttre, particularly where the editice is varied in its parts, 
and extensive im its range. But Mr. Eustace surmounts the dif- 
ficulty with no common execution. His description of the 
Basilica Vaticana, or St. Peter’s Church, for elevation of sent. 
ment, for correctness and vigour of style, stands, perhaps, un- 
rivalled ; and every reader would peruse it more than once with 
au increase of pleasure. In terms of just indignation, we are in- 
formed of what we know to be true 3 that the 1 rapacious French, 
who seem to have poured down upon Etaly, like another torrent 
of Goths and Vandals, absolutely bergnined with some Jews to 
estimate and purchase the gold, bronze, and other ornaments, 
together with the copper of the vaults and dome, which would 
have consigned this magnificent pile to utter ruin. ‘The tenor of 
our author's remarks upon the ceremonial worship of the church 
of Rome is extremely eandid, and highly becoming his sacred 
profession, with the exception of a glance at the episcopal throne 
m Durham cathedral, which might have been omitted, be- 
cause it may be applied by invidious sectaries in a very different 
manner from its original intention. ‘The historical sketch of the 
use of chauuts is valaable; but perhaps Mr. E, is toe staunch an 
advocate for simplicity m church music. We are as hostile, as 
he can be, to undignified and trifling impertinences im strains that 
should be majestic and holy ; but we must confess that our ear 
has not been offended, or oar minds diverted fron’ their devo- 
hovel tran of thought, by the umted sounds of a multiplicity of 
instruments In churches abroad ; and we know that such was the 
practice of the Jewish church. Torches, it is probable, were 
adopted by the carly Christians, to give light while they were 
performing the divine offices in subterranean asylums ;’ and in- 
vense was probably adopted by them to counteract the il effects 
of damp and noisome vapours. 

The suburban villas and gardens of Rome are well detailed. 
it might have been mentioned that the drama of Il Pastor 
bide was first represented in the groves of the Villa Madama. 
(Quitting ‘Pivoli, the beauties of which receive a just tribute 
froin lis classical pen, Mr. E. on his road to Horace’s villa,.thus 
presents us with an agreeable picture of Mount Lucretilis. 


« A more 
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* A more beautiful mountain has rarely been discoverel by a 
traveller, or celebrated by a poet. It rises in a gentle, but irre- 
gular sw ell, forming several bills of dillerent shapes as it ascencs, 
and leading the eye through various easy gradations to its summit, 
Rocks and precipices frequently break its lines, and open various 
caverns and grottos in its sides, and on its declivities. Its lower 
regions are divided into corn-fields and vineyards, groves of olives 
and of chestnuts, interspersed with forest-trees, thrown negligently 

about, sometimes single, sometimes in clumps, end now and then 
in woods ; its upper parts are heathy pasture, and in many places — 
covered with brambles, shrubs, and forests. Herds may be seen 
ranging through the meadows, and flocks ef goats spread over the 
wilds, and browsing on the precipices. Arcadia. itself could 
scarcely have exhibited more beautiful scenes, or opened more 
dclighttul recesses; so that Lucretilis, without being indebted to 
poetical exaggeration fer the compliment, might easily have beer 
supposed to have attracted the attention of the rural divinities, 
and allured them to its delicious wildernesses.”’ I, 430, 


The classical enthusiast will rejoice in the information that 
the features of the surrounding. scenery sull retain all the pe- 
cultarities se beautifully pourtrayed by Horace, who is very 
aptly cited by our author. He closes his account of Rome by 
entertaining observations wpen the Afolean Hill, Tusculum, An- 
tium, and Ostia. Mr. Kustace has thes dedicated 260 pages 
of his volume to the detail of Rome, in which is conveyed a 
mass of valuable information well digested and arranged. 

The party set out for Naples on the 27th of May. Mr, E, 
i3 incorrect m asserting that the Pomtine marshes derive this 
appellation from Pomitium, a strained etymology, aud contrary 
to the opinions of the Roman antiquaries, who trace it to 
Pontus. We lament with the writer, that. judicious excava- 
tions have not been made on spots celebrated in history, ay it is 
lighly probable that many noble relics of art might yet be 
found; and many customs of antiquity more decidedly uscer- 
tained, as well as historical facts more clearly eluc idated. ‘Ihe 
road from Rome to Naples is through a picturesque and fertile 
country, and is enlivened by many classical recollections. The 
churches of Naples do not present splendid specimens of archi- 
tecture, but they are rich in paintings. ‘The account of the 
number and good regulation of the hospitals, with the exem- 
plary and active beneficence displayed by the highest nobility in 
these abodes of human misery, is extremely edifying and de- 
lightful. Indeed Naples seems to be the me tropolis. of chari- 
table institutions, of which one claims peculiar notice, its object 
being to relieve “ The Bashful Poor,” a class, we fear, in our 
own country, too numerous, and whose merits are too little at- 
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tended to. We cannot entirely accord with the excessive pane- 
gyric passed upon Neapolitan literature. Agreeing in the. vanit 
and self-commendation which he ascribes to the French, and in 
the means to which they resort in order to circulate extensively 
their literature, we deny that Naples aloue is superior to Paris; 
nor is all French literature to be mdiscriminately branded with 
the character of “ frippery and tinsel.” 

In a visit to Virgil’s tomb, Mr. E. takes occasion to advert, 
with just indignation, to the destruction of Pope's villa, and 
then proceeds to Pozzuolo, noticing the site of Cicero’s villas, 
with truly classical feeling. ‘The student is obliged to the author 
for some excellent observations upon the lake Avernus, and 
the antient Cimmerians. ‘The beautiful scenery of Bate must 
challenge the attention of every artist who visits its shores, 
but we find that the Elysian fields do not justify the glowing co- 
Jours in which Virgil bas pictured them. 


In perfect unison with the feelings of the author, we transcribe 
the following passage. 


* Although Germany, and other more northern countries, fre- 
quently display scenes both grand and beautiful, yet, if I may 
judge of the feelings of other travellers by my own, they are 
passed over in haste, and viewed with indifference. Even the 
gigantick features of America, its interminable forests, and _ its 
mountains that touch the skies, its sealike lakes, and its vo.canos 
that seem to thunder in another world, may excite wonder, but 
can awaken little interest, and certainly inspire no enthusiasm. 
Their effect is confined to the spot which they cover, and to the 
very hour which rolls over them; they have no connection with 
other regions, no retrospect to other times, They stand vast 
masses, grand, but silent monuments, in the midst of boundless 
solitudes, unenlivened by industry, and unadorned by genius. 
But, if a Plato or a Pythagoras had visited their recesses im pur- 
suit of knowledge, if a Homer or a Virgil had peopled them with 
ideal tribes, with heroes or with phantoms; if the useful ambition 
of an Alexander or a Cesar had carried war and cwilization to 
their borders ; if a courageous people had made a last and suc- 
cessful stand against invasion in their fastnesses; then, indeed, 
they would assume dignity and importance; then they would 
excite interest, and acquire a title to the attention of travellers. 

“ Tune sylve, tunc antra loqui, tunc vivere fontes, 
Tum sacer horror aquis, adytisque effunditur echo 
Clarior, et docte spirant prasagia rupes,”” 
Claud. v1. Com. Stil, 


We cannot allow Pompey so much claim to admiration for 
his “‘ moderation,” when probably his overveening pride has- 
tened his downfall; and while Mr. E. fixes his view upon the 
villas of Cicero, can he forget the base and cowardly conduct 
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of Pompey to his friend and partizan? We admire the Roman 
character, a3 pourtrayed in the actions of many of its heroes, 
but its failings are too glaring to be veiled over in. the fervour of 
indiscriminate veneration. Our author contradicts himself 
where he talks of the “ plainness and moderation of Augustus,” 
and yet says ‘* that he conducted in his train opulence and fes- 
tivity.” By calling him a“ Republican Prince,” we presume 
that Mr. E, the justice of whose notions respecting civil go-. 
vernment we have no reason to doubt, meant a Prince, of . 
whom Augustus was the very reverse: for he was neither 
modest, just, or magnanimous. He had an ear open to flat- 
tery, aud a heart not closed to vindictive passions, and Mr. E. 
should have said, that the shadow, and not the “ spiriv” of the 
Republic, perished with Augustus, | 

After visiting the Islands, our travellers directed their route 
to Vesuvius, on the subject of which terrific mountain, we are 
favoured with no novel observations. We cannot help wishing 
that Mr. E. had ascended some few hours earlier, as a descrip- 
tion of the appearance of the mountain, veiled in darkness, and 
the effects of the rising sun, would have been well described by 
so glowing and animated a writer. From a statement which he 
gives, we fear that little will result from unfolding the ma- 
uuscripts discovered in Herculaneum, owing to the present — 
brittleness of the materials, and the inexpressible tediousness of 
the process. He justly reprehends the indolence, and likewise 
the ill-directed labour of the Spanish court, in the attempt to 
excavate the buried city. We have every reason to believe that 
Pompeii will share a better fate under the auspices of Murat, 
although he isa Frenchman. The criticisms of the author upon 
the Caserta, the grandest palace in Europe, are highly judicious, 
which, with some account of the aqueduct of Maddaloni, close 
the first volume of a work, which, as far as we have read, has, 
afforded us both instruction and delight. 


(To be continued.) 








Arr. 1It. Dr. Marsh’s Fact; or a Congratulatory Address 
to the Church Members of the British and Foreign Bible 
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in Answer to. Dr. Marsh's Letter to the Author, Sve, 
pp. 45. Hatchard, 18153, 
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A Letter to the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. in Answer te 
his pretended Congratulatory Address, in Confutation ef 
his various Mis-statements, and in Vindication of the Efficacy 
ascribed by our Church to the Sacrament of Baptism. With 
a Postscript on the Authenticity of the Abingdon Letter, 
By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge. pp. 39. Rivingtons. 1813. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. in Cone 
futation of his various Mis-staiements, and in Vindication 
of the Efficacy ascribed by our Church to the Sacrament of 
Baptim. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. pp. 40. Rivingtons, 
1813. 


‘THOUGH the first of these pamphlets is stiled a Contratula- 
tory Address to the Church Members of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the second and third are professedly answers 
to it, neither of them can be said to enter much into the con- 
troversy which that imstitution has occasioned. The positions 
which Dr. Marsh had laid down in a fermer publication, rela- 
tive to the sacrament of baptism, form the prominent features 
of Mr. Simeon’s charge against him; and these positions, it 
has been the principal object of Dr. Marsh, in his two Letters, 
to explain and defend. We purpose, therefore, to confine our 
remarks upon these three pamphlets to this discussion, which 
forms by far the most important part of their contents, passing 
over all which relates to the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
as we thal! probably have occasion. at some future time, to enter 
more at large into that controversy, in the review of works 
bearimg directly upon the momentous questions which it involves, 

The doctrine of baptism was considered by St. Paul to be 
one of the first principle or elements of Christianity ; as such, 
when once plamly stated, he left it upon the understandings of 
his converts, that he might lead them on towards perfection in 
Christian knowledge. But though the Apostle was of opinion, 
that to be constantly laying foundations is not the most profit- 
able employment of a master builder, such unfortunately has of 
necessity been the occupation of those who have followed him 
in the ministry. Contenders *,” says the venerable Cranmer, 
* will ever forge matters of contention, even when they have 
none occasion thereto;” and while such men, “ with coenten- 
tious and captious cavillation, labour to obscure and darken the 
truth,” it becomes a duty “ to shew the true meaning, to avoid 
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evil taking and misunderstanding :” and thus it. has happened, 
that the foundation, which the. Apostle thought he might safely 
leave, has continued, even to the present hour, to require the in- 
cessant vigilance of Gods ministers to defend and preserve it. 

Qur Reformers, in the articles, homilies, and liturgy of our 
Church, have stated the doctrine of baptism with a clearness 
and precision which ought to have set all questions concerning 
it at rest, at least among those who acknowledge the authority 
of these compositions. But unhappily, the Church of Eng. 
jand, from the period of the Reformation, has found among 
her members, persons who have framed their system of theology 
with a greater bias towards the peculiarities of Calvin than can 
be reconciled with her view ef this sacrament, 

If our Reformers were right iw ascribing to baptism those 
important spirjtual blessings aud privileges which thew formu. 
laries evidently attribute to it, and if these formularies are to be 
understood according to their plain and literal meaning, then it 
is certain that the distinguishing doctrines of the Genevan school 
cannot be consistently maintained by members of the Church of 
England; and therefore the disciples of that school have been 
inceasingly employed in endeavourmg to-explain away the lan- 
guage of the Church, or to weaken its authority. 

Mr. Simeon, who seems to consider himself as a teacher of 
this school, has, in his Congratulatory Address, quitted the sub- 
ject immediately before him, to enter the lists with Dr. Marsh 
‘upon this long controverted question. We confess we see no- 
thing very novel or powerful in his arguments, (if arguments 
they may be called,) although his mode of stating them, and 
the general character of his style, are such as are not often 
adopted in the discussion of grave matters of theology, Upon 
these, however, we do not wish: at present to animadvert. ‘The 
readers of the three pamphlets will probably be of opinion, 
that, wherever he has offended against the usual decorum of 
theological controversy, his opponent has given him abundant 
reason to repent of his presumption; and we prefer confining 
ourselves to an exammation of Mr. Simeon’s opimions, which, 
indeed, would assume a considerable degree of consequence, if 
their prevalence were really as extended as it is in his own 
conceit. 


“ From my extended acquaintance,” says he, “ with the cle- 
rical members of the British and Foreign Bible Society, I am au- 
thorised to declare, that, though there may, and must, be shades 
of difference between those who come the nearest to each other, 
the sentiments of the majority of them accord with mine. 
1 believe that there are few, very few, among them who materially 
differ from me.”? Address, -p. 5, 


‘As 
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As we do not profess to have so extensive an acquaintance 
with the clerical members of this Society as Mr. Simeon has, 
we are not prepared to decide upon the correctness of his state- 
ment. We certainly know, however, that many distinguished 
persons have, from various causes, been induced to join it, who 
do not participate in his sentiments; and we trust that he will 
be found to have much over-rated the number of those who do. 
But be this as it may, questions in divinity are not to be deter- 
mined by the number or the rank of their supporters ; they must 
besubmitted to a severer and less fallible test before their truth 
can be adinitted; and by this test we propose to try Mr. 
Simeon’s positions. 

Before he proceeds to discuss the points of difference be- 
tween himself and Dr. Marsh, he takes occasion to congratu- 
late those whom he is addressing, upon one topic, on which, as 
he supposes, their opinions have received Dr. Marsh's sanction. 


‘« The complete acknowledgment of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone is one of singular importance. It is well known, 
that for asserting this doctrine many .of us are accounted Cal- 
vinists and Antinomians, and are stigmatised with all manner of 
opprobrious names; yet, behold, Dr. Marsh, a decided adversary 
of all such heretics, stands forth boldly, and declares, that this 
is unquestionably the doctrine of our Church, and that all who 
oppose it only betray their own ignorance, since it is really a post 

is impregnable,”” Address, p. 21. 


Here we must observe, in justice to the parties concerned, 
that Mr. Simeon, in his eagerness to impart pleasing intelli- 
gence to his fellow-labourers im the cause of Calvimsm, has 
overlooked what was due to the rest of his clerical brethren, 
The doctrine of justification by faith alone is undoubtedly 
maintained by our Church, as a reference to her eleventh article 
sufficiently proves: it is also equally certain, that this doctrine 
is held by the great body of the clergy, who are doubtless per- 
fectly ready to assert, with Dr. Marsh, that it is a post im- 
pregnable.” We will go farther, and maintain, that no one ever 
yet was accounted a Calvinist or an Antinomian for holding this 
doctrine as our Church holds it, but for holding it m a sense 
peculiar to Calvinism ; a sense which has been proved over and 
aver again not to be acknowledged by our Church, and to have 
no foundation in Scripture; and which, if it be not directly An- 
tinomian, has, at least, a s/rong tendency to.foster Antinomian 
principles in the minds of the mass of those to whom it is pro- 

Let the question between those who think with Mr. 
Simeon, and those who differ from. him, be fairly stated, and 
it will be evident, that it is not, whether we ought to acknow-' 
ledge 
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ledge or reject the doctrine under consideration, but whether 
that interpretation of it, which the former have adopted, be or 
be not the meaning of our Church. 

If Mr. Simeon bear this in mind, it may perhaps assist him 
in determining how far the tone of exultation, iy which he has 
indulged, was suited to the occasion. Ic will appear evident, 
as we proceed, that he does not mean by justification exactly 
what Dr. Marsh means by it, since the remainder of his pam- 
phiet is wholly occupied by objections to Dr. Marsh's use and 
explanation of the word; though, therefore,; we are ready to 
allow, that “ the approximation of so distinguished a character 
as Dr. Marsh” to the opinions of any set of men may be justly 
deemed “ matter of triumph” to them, (Address, p. 2@,) yet 
we confess that, in the present instance, we think an approxi- 
mation, which consists merely in’ the use of the same terms 
differently applied is rather too slight to afford much cause for 
either triumph or congratulation. 

Mr. Simeon’s joy, however, is but transient; he soon feels 
it necessary to adopt the language of censure and surprise, when 
he states the great point of difference between them. 


“ We are told by him, Dr. Marsh, and it may well astonish 
the whole world, that baptism, and justification, and sanctification, 
are all THE SAME THING!” 


‘This charge he endeavours to substantiate by a quotation from 
the Reply to Dr. Milner, p. 116; in which, however, as Dr. 
Marsh has very properly reminded him, (Ist Lett. p. 10.—d 
Lett. pp. 4, 5,) the word sanctification is never used; the ob- 
ject of the passage being to prove, that “ justification takes 
place at baptism ; and that this justification is nothing else than 
the inward spiritual grace, of which water is the outward visible 
sign.” Ist Lett. p..11. ‘This position Dr. Marsh illustrates, 
by comparing the language of the Catechism with that used ip 
the eleventh article sin the latter, justification is called “ the 
being accounted righteous before God;” in the former, the 
spiritual grace conferred at baptism is represented as “ a new 
birth unto righteousness ;” “ these descriptions,” he observes, 
are so alike, that they may be taken for descriptions of the 
same thing.” @d Letter, pp. 4, 5. 

Mr. Simeon, however, proceeding upon the assumption that 
his quotation has established his charge, thus proceeds to reasou 
upon it, and to state his own doctrine in opposition to it. 


** With all deference to such high authority, I should have 
thought that ‘ the being accoynted righteous before God,’ related 
only to justification; and ‘ a new birth unto righteousness’ to sanc- 
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tifiration only ; and that baptism was nothing more nor less than 
a rite, whereby we are admitted into the Christian covenant, 
But according to Dr. Marsh they are all the same thing, Now, 
for this wonderful discovery we are all greatly indebted to Dr. 
Marsh; (and to Dr. Milner too, to whom the credit of drawing 
forth all these new discoveries from Dr. Marsh is due:) for we now 
sec, that the way to heaven is far easier than we had imagined: 
we now see, that if a man be baptized, he is in that very act both 
justified and sanctified: and, as vo man was ever ignorant or hereti- 
calas to doubt whether a person dying in a justified and, sanctified 
state will go to heaven, we have only to take care that we have a 
clergyman ready to daplize us when, we ave in the very article of 
death, and then we must be happy for ever. This doctrine may, 
i think, be fitly called the doctrine of extreme sprinkling, as being 
the counterpart of the popish ¢ coctrine of extreme unction, an 
like it, the fruitful source of sin, of impenitence, and of ever- 
lasting misery to the souls of men,” La tiene pp- 25, 26, 


Perhaps it would not be easy to select a passage from any 
controversial writer, whic h exhibits truth more stran; sely mingled 
with error; an adversary’s meaning more outrag geously misre- 
presented; premises less clearly stated; or inferences more 
yashly and unwarrautably deduced. Dr. Marsh, however, has 
spared us the unpleasant and troublesome task of sifting this 
mass of misapprehension and niirepresentation, by closely fol- 
Jowing Mr. Simeon through all bis windings and ‘ambiguities ; 
first chewina, that he has charged him with saying that which 
he never did say; and then, very abl ly maintaiming “the position 
which he really laid down; vane! ly, that“ justification, in the 
sense of our Reformers, takes place at baptism.” A more 
complete exposure of the difficulues imposed on a writer by an 
obstinate resolution to defend a desperate cause we seldom re- 
member to have seen. Our linuts will not permit us to follow 
Dr, Marsh through the whole of his argument, and to select a 
part of it would neither be doing justice to bim nor to our 
yeaders: we strongly recommend “the perusal of the two Let 
ters to all who are interested im the coutroversy. 

Leaving, then, Mr. Simeon to the correction which he has 
so well merited from his opponent, we shall devote the remainder 
of this article to a review of the question, which has been made 
the ground of their controversy; and shall endeavour, while 
considering their several opinions, to shew what the doctrine of 
our Church upon the subject really is. 

Mr. Simeon’s opinion, as far as we have been able to collect 
it from the publications before us, seems to be this: Ist, That 
baptism is a mere rite, whereby we are admitted into the Chris- 
tian covenaut, Address, p. 25. @d. ‘That “ regeneration nei- 
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tier is’ for can be} the same with baptism ;” for “ baptism is an 
ovitward work Of man upon the body; regeneration is an’ in- 
ward work of God upon the soul.” (Skelton, vol. i. p. 869, 
aé quoted by Dr. Marsh, Qd' Lett. p. 12.) 3d. That we have 
no ground for supposing that justification takes place at baptism 
which is “ a strange notion,”—(Add. p. 25.)}— unwarrant 
and ‘unscriptural, utterly subversive of the Gospel of Christ,” 
(Add. p.'33.) the fruitful source of sin, of impenitence, and 
of everlasting misery to the souls of men.” (Add. p. 26.)— 
4. With respect to sanctification, we confess that we are unable 
to discover whether Mr. Simeon really does or does not believe 
that it takes place at baptism. At first we were inclined to 
suppose that he rejected the opinion as erroneous; not only 
because he bas warmly attacked Dr. Marsh for having, as he 
ventured to alledge, maintained it; but because’ its rejection 
seems necessary to the consistency of his doctrine, For if he 
does not allow that regenération takes place at baptism, or, in 
other words, that it is inseparable from the due reception of 
this sacrament, because it is an inward work of God upon the 
soul, for the same reason he must deny that sanctification, which 
is also wholly an inward work of God upon the soul, cun then 
take place. Such, then, would have been our conclusion re- 
specting Mr. Simeon’s notions on this pomt, had not his pam- 
phiet contained the following passage, which we acknowledge 
our inability to reconcile, either with his clearly stated opinions 
on the subject, or with his censure of Dr. Marsh, 


“ What I would ask, isa new dirth unto righteousness, but the 
beginning of sanctification in the soul?) And what is the inward 
spiritual grace, of which water in baptism is the sign, if it be not 
he root and commencement of sanctification? Sanctification, if I 
understand any thing about it, is the work of divine grace upon 
the soul, and a renovation of the soul after the divine.image in 
righteousness and true holiness.. What else Dr, Marsh can make 
of it, I know not. ‘There are different stages of it, which may, be 
désignated by different terms. In its commericement, it may be 
calied a new birth unto righteousness; in its progress, it maybe 
called holiness: and in its highest state, it may be called christian 
perfection: but it is all one and the same thing, only in different 
degrees: ashe is a saint, who by faith is united to Christ, whether 
he be ‘ a babe, or a’young man, or a father in Christ,” so the’ re- 
novation of the soul is sanctification, whether it be in its incipient, 
or progressive, or'complete state. Of course, as received at bap- 
tism, it can be only in its incipient state; but still it may be ade 
called by that name; for that is its true character.” App, tovAd- 
dress, p. 36, _ ; | f% ,selepec 

Without; 
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Without, then, pretending to reconcile Mr. Siméon with him- 
self, or to understand his opinions on the subject of sanctifica- 
tion, we will confine ourselves to those which he har cl 
stated ; and it appears evident that, in his view of the subject, 
neither regeneration nor justification take place at baptism, 
which is a mere rite; an outward work of man upon the body; 
entirely distinct from any inward work of God upon the soul, 
We think that we shall have no great difficulty im shewing that 
these opinions are in decided hostility to the clear and explicit 
language of the Church of England. First, then, buptism, in 
the sense of our church, is not a mere rite of adaussion into 
the christian covenant, or an outward work of man upon the body. 
~ Our church declares that baptism is a sacrament; and that a 
sacrament consists, not orly of an outward visible sigu, but also 
of an inward spiritual grace. 

The outward visible sign in baptism, is water, ordained b 
Christ himself to be used with a certain form of words; and the 
use of water and the form, or their mere external application to 
the baptized person, by the duly authorised minister of Christ, 
may, in Mr. Simeon’s language, be called ‘f an outward work 
of man upon the body.” But our church informs us that this 
outward visible sign, so applied, is a means whereby we receive 
the inward and spiritual grace ; and that itis @ pledge to assure 
us that we do receive it. (Vide Catechism.) ‘Vherefore bap- 
tism, in the sense of our church, is something more than any 
mere work of man can be; for she teaches us that it is “ a sure 
witness, and effectual sign of grace and God’s good will towards 
us, by the which he doth work invisibly’in us,” (Article 25); 
that ‘ by it, as by an instrument, the promises of forgiveness 
of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God, are visibly 
signed and sealed.” (Article 27.) Here, then, the language of 
our church, and that of Mr. Simeon, are plainly opposed to 
each other. ‘That sacrament, which she declares to consist of 
two parts, he makes to consist of one only: while she instructs 
us to consider the outward visible sign in baptism as a meaus 
whereby we receive iaward and spiritual grace, he calls baptism. 
itself a mere imitiatory rite, av outward work .of man upon the 
body: she tells us that it is a sure witness, and effectual sign of 
God's good will towards us, by which he works invisibly in us; 
Mr. Simeon is of opinion that, “ it may in all fairness be con- 
sidered as a doubtful point, whether God does always accom- 
pany the sign with the thing signified.” (Marsh’s Qd Letter, 

. 15.) 
“ Secondly; our church teaches that regeneration takes place at 
baptism; and the very nature of regeneration shews that it 
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cannot be.repeated. When man is said to, be regenerated, the 
meaning is, that as by his natural birth he became a son of 
Adam, so now by the operation of the Holy Spirit he is born 
again, a son of God, or adopted into God’s family as a son: 
But it is evident that no man can be twice born of God, or 
twice adopted by him, any more than he can be twice born of 
Adam: Regeneration, therefore, takes place only once in a chris- 
tian’s life. ‘That, in the opinion of our church, it:takes place at 
baptism, is evident from her language in the baptismal office : 
where the minister first prays that the child may -be regenerated; 
then baptises him; and then declares that he is regenerate. 
That she considers all her members to be in a regenerate state, 
js evident from the Collect for Christmas day ; wherein, pre- 
suming upon the fact of their being the adopted sons of God 
by regeneration, she prays that they may be continually renewed 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, and thus. be preserved in 
that condition of purity and holiness necessary to their final ad- 
mission into God's family in Heaven, ‘ Grant that we being 
regenerate, and made thy children by adoption and grace, may 
daity be renewed by thy Holv Spirit.” 

It remains then for Mr. Simeon to explain how, as a minister 
of our church, he acts consistently with his engagements to her, 
when he declares that “ regeneration neither is, nor can be, the 
same with baptism.” 

He allows that, “ in the opinion of our Reformers, regene- 
ration did accompany baptism ;” (Marsh’s 2d Letter, quoting 
Simeon on Litargy, p. 13), the meaning then of our Liturgy, 
which was framed by them, must be in direct contradiction to 
that which ‘he and his adherents have chosen to attach to it. 
‘This also he acknowledges; for we find him admitting the neces- 
sity of laboured explanations, in order to make it suit their view 
of the subject, and confessing that the, nse of if, as it now 
stands, is a burthen to many minds. (Marsh’s 2d Letter, quo- 
ting Simeon on Liturgy, p. 18.) 

But it appears that, long since the time of our reformers, new 
lights have broken in upon the church, and that regeneration 
now signifies, in the opinion of modgrn divines, something very 
different from that which it siguified when the reformers em- 
ployed it. (Marsh’s 2d Letter, quoting Simeon’s Sermon on 

iturgy, pp. 1S, 14.) Who these modern divines are that have 
taken upou thems¢lves to alter the meaning of our Liturgy, or 
whence this new light has sprung up, which has enabled them 
to make such important discoveries, we stop not to bp but 
We are sure that those who have soleinnly declared ‘their belief 
that the formularies of our church contain the true doctrine of 
Sexipture, and as such have given thei# hearty and unfeigned as- 
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Without, then, pretending to reconcile Mr. Simeon with hin- 
self, or to understand his opinions on the subject of sanctifica- 
tion, we will confine ourselves to those which he has clearly 
stated ; and it appears evident that, in his view of the subject, 
neither regeneration nor justification take place at baptism, 
which is a mere rite; an outward work of nan upon the body; 
entirely distinct from any inward work of God upon the soul. 
We think that we shall have no great difficulty im shewing that 
these opinions are in decided hostility to the clear and explicit 
language of the Church of England. First, then, baptism, in 
the sense of our church, is not a mere rite of admussion into 
the christian covenant, or an outward work of man upon the bady. 
~ Our church declares that baptism is a sacrament; and that a 
sacrament consists, not orly of an outward visible sigu, but also 
of an inward spiritual grace. 

The outward visible sign in baptism, is water, ordained by 
Christ himself to be used with a certain form of words; and the 
use of water and the form, or their mere external application to 
the baptized person, by the duly authorised minister of Christ, 
may, in Mr. Simeon’s language, be called ‘f an outward work 
of man upon the body.” But our church informs us that this 
outward visible sign, so applied, is a means whereby we receive 
the imward and spiritual grace; and that itis @ pledge to assure 
us that we do receive it. (Vide Catechism.) ‘Therefore bap- 
tivm, in the sense of our church, is something more than any 
mere work of man can be; for she teaches us that it is “ a sure 
witness, and effectual sign of grace and God’s geod will towards 
us, by the which he doth work invisibly’in us,” (Article 25); 
that ‘ by it, as by an instrument, the promises of forgiveness 
of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God, are visibly 
signed and sealed.” (Article 27.) Here, then, the language of 
our church, and that of Mr. Simeon, are plainly opposed to 
each other. ‘That sacrament, which- she declares to consist of 
two parts, he makes to consist of one only: while she instructs 
us to consider the outward visible sign in baptism as a means 
whereby we receive iaward and spiritual grace, he calls baptism 
itself a mere initiatory rite, av outward work .of man upon the 
body: she tells us that it is a sure witness, and effectual sign of 
God's good will towards us, by which he works invisibly in us; 
Mr. Simeon is of opinion that, “ it may in all fairness be con- 
sidered as a doubtful point, whether God does always accom- 
pany the sign with the thing signified.” (Marsh’s @d Letter, 

. 15.) 

" Secondly; our church teaches that regeneration takes place at 
baptism; and the very nature of regeneration shews that it 
cannot 
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cannot be.repeated. When man is said to be regenerated, the 
meaning is, that as by his natural birth he became a son of 
Adam, so now by the operation of the Holy Spirit he is born 
again, a son of God, or adopted into God’s family as a son: 
But it is evident that no man can be twice born of God, or 
twice adopted by him, any more than he can be twice born of 
Adam : Regeneration, therefore, takes place only once in a chris- 
tian’s life. ‘That, in the opinion of our church, it takes place at 
baptism, is evident from her language in the baptismal office : 
where the minister first prays that the child may -be regenerated ; 
then baptises him; and then declares that he is regenerate. 
That she considers all her members to be in a regenerate state, 
js evident from the Collect for Christmas day ; wherein, pre- 
suming upon the fact of their being the adopted sons of God 
by regeneration, she prays that they may be continually renewed 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, and thus be preserved in 
that condition of purity and holiness necessary to their final ad- 
mission into God's family in Heaven, ‘ Grant that we being 
regenerate, and made thy children by adoption and grace, may 
daity be renewed by thy Holv Spirit.” 

lt remains then for Mr. Simeon to explain how, as a minister 
of our church, he acts conststently with his engagements to her, 
when he declares that “ regeneration neither is, nor can he, the 
same with baptism.” 

He allews that, “ in the opinion of our Reformers, regene- 
ration did accompany baptism ;” (Marsh’s 2d Letter, quoting 
Simeon on Litargy, p. 13), the meaving then of our Liturgy, 
which was framed by them, must be in direct contradiction to 
that which -he and his adherents have chosen to attach to it. 
‘This also he acknowledges; for we find him admitting the neces- 
sity of laboured explanations, in order to make it suit their view 
of the subject, and confessing that the nse of if, as it now 
stands, is a burthen to many minds. (Marsh’s 2d Letter, quo- 
ting Simeon on Liturgy, p. 18.) 

But it appears that, long since the time of our reformers, new 
lights have broken in upon the church, and that regeneration 
now signifies, in the opinion of modgrn divines, something very 
different from that which it signified when the reformers em- 
he it. (Marsh’s 2d Letter, quoting Simeon’s Sermon on 

iturgy, pp. 13, 14.) Who these modern divines are that have 
taken upou thems¢lves to alter the meaning of our Liturgy, or 
whence this new light has sprung up, which has enabled them 
to make such important discoveries, we stop not to inquire: but 
We are sure that those who have soleinnly declared ‘their belief 
that the formularies of our church contain the true doctrine of 
Sexipture, aud as such have given thei# hearty and unfeigned as- 
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sent and consent to them, ard have bound themselves to use 
them, are not at liberty to make them, “ by laboured explana- 
tions,” bear a sense different from that which they, know and 
admit that their framers intended them to bear, and which is 
their plain and literal meaning. 


‘“¢ Here, Sir,’? says Dr. Marsh, “I beg leave to ask you, by 
what authority modern divines of the church of England apply 
the term ‘ Regeneration’ in a different sense from that in which u 
is applied in our Liturgy and Articles? And I have the more 
reason for asking this question, because regeneration is there ap- 
plied precisely in the same sense in which it was applied by St. 
Paul. You yourself admit, in the same place, that they use the 
term ‘as-the Scripture uses it.’ But then you make a distinction 
in regard to the thing, and say, ‘ the thing they require as strongly 
as any person can require it.’ Now if our reformers used the term 
* Regeneration’ as St. Paul uses it, the same connexion ‘between 
the term and the thing, which subsists in St. Paul’s Epistles, must 
subsist also in our Liturgy and Articles. The term regeneration 
must, in both places, be a sign of the same thing; otherwise it 
would be used in di/ferent senses, which is contrary to your own 
admission. It is true that in another instance, ( Matt. xix. 28), 
the term does occur ia a different sense; but then you yourself 
admit, at p, 48, that it is there ‘ unconnected with the subject.’ 
If, then, our reformers have used the term regeneration in the 
same tense with St. Paul, who likewise connects it with baptism, 
let me again ask by what authority it is that ‘ modern divines have 
included in the term regeneration,’ more than our reformers in- 
cluded in it? Is it not an actual departure from the sense of the 
Liturgy and Articles, to give a meaning to words in which they 
were not intended to be used? And for what purpose is the mean- 
ing of regeneration altered, but to detach it, as much as possible, 
from the sacrament of dapiism?”? Marsh’s 2d Lett. pp. 14, 15. 


These are questions which it well becomes Mr. Simeon, and 
all who adhere to his opinions, to be prepared to answer, if 
they wish to preserve even the smallest title to that character of 
true churchmen, which, upon various occasions, they have ex- 
clusively arrogated to themselves. It was the source of St, 
Paul's joy and comfort to knew that his “ exhortation was not 
of deceit, nor in guile,” (1 Thess. ii. 3); that he had “ had his 
conversation iu the world, as a minister of Christ, and a preacher 
of his Gospel, ia simplicity and godly sincerity,” (2 Cor. i. 12.) 
tlow far his great example can be said to have been followed, 
this instance, we leave others to judge ; desiring only to impress 
upon the minds of our readers the important concessions which 
Nr. Simeon has made. Be it remembered, then, that he allows, 
that, in the opinion of pur reformers, “ régeneration does ag- 
company baptism ;” that it does means something which divines 
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of his school (the modern divines, if he prefers the term), do not, 
mean by it; and that these: divines cannot use the Liturgy, at 
present without feelmg ‘ a burthen upon their minds,” which 
“« Jaboured explanations” are required to remove ; because, as 
it appears, they are conscious.that, in its plain and: literal mean- 
ing, it dues not teach that doctrine which they hold. 

We now proceed to shew, thirdly, that, in the:sense of our 
church, justification also takes place at baptism..Mr. Simeon. 
considers this to be a strange, unwarranted, and unsctiptaral 
notion ;) we think. it. will appear clear that our reformers 
were of, a. different; opinion y and that in those. formularies, 
which Mr,. Simeon in common «with other clergymen, has 
most solemuly pledged wo to adopt and maintain as. scrip>, 
tural, their language upon the subject is explicit: and pe 
sive. ty 
The eleventh. article, whiclt treats of man’s svestidigalleon pei 
plains thie word to mean the being accounted righteous before 
God; and refers us to oue of the homilies for. a larger discussion 
of the subject. In the very beginning of this: homily. we-are fat~ 
ther taught, that justification, or the being accounted righteous 
before God, consists in the forgiveness of sing -'» yen ey 


« No man, by his own acts, works, and deeds (i they deve? 
so good) can be justified, and’ niade ri ghtéous before God: bat 
every man of necessity is constrained to eek for ‘atioth er righteotis? 
ness of justification, to be received’ at Gods own ‘hands, that ‘is vs 
say, the forgiveness of his sing and” trespasses, itt stich things as he 
hath offended.” Homily’of Salvation, 


Having thus explained justification by forgiveness of sins, ike 
homily goes on to. state, that “this forgiveness we receive of 
God's mercy and Christ merits, embraced by faith ;” Christ by 
the sacrifice of his death having made “ satisfaction, or. (ait 
may be called) ame nds to his Father for our sins: " mad then 1 it 
immediately adds, “ insomuch that infants, beiag baptized, and 
dying in their infancy, are by this, saeritice washed from. their sins,” 
&e. The first instance, then, which our reforniers give of j justi- 
fication, js the case of infants, baptized, and dying 1 in.their in- 
fancy ; a plain proof that, in, their opision, justibcation fir t tak 
place at baptism. The same idea is carefully kept a 
the whole homily ; and all that is, said afterw ards of t 
tion of adults, and of faith, or, “ trust in, God 5 
crifice which our High Priest anf Saviour, Jesus ihe the f 
Ged once offered for us upon the cross, as He rept see : 


we obtain this gift of Gor te 18.89 th * view, , 
persons, * whet in act and je oe Bile alter. yi 
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and who, “ when they turn again to God unfeignedly,” are jus- 

tified , or are ‘ washed by the sacrifice of the death of Chri 
from their sins, in such sort, that there remaineth not any spot of 
sin, that shall be imputed to their damnation.’ Keeping this idea 
before us, and taking a comprehensive view of the whole argu- 
ment of the homily, there cannot, we conceive, be any doubt, 
that when our reformers, at the conclusion of it used this expres- 
sion, “ our office is, not to pass the time of this present. life un- 
faithfully and idly, after that we are baptized or justified,” they 
considered the terms as synonimous, and meant that baptism 
conveys justification. ‘This opinion will be farther confirmed by 
reference to the office of baptism. In the first prayer of that 
office we find this passage: “ Almighty and ev ing: God, 
who—by the baptism of thy well beloved Son Jesus Christ in 
the river Jordan, didst sanctify water to the mystical washing 
away of sin, we beseech thee for thme infinite mercies, that thou 
wilt mercifully look upon this child; wash him,’ &c.—Here we 
are forcibly reminded of the language of the honily quoted above, 
which explains justification to be “ a washing away of sins in 
baptism, by the sacrifice of the death of Christ.” In the next 
prayer, this petition occurs: “ we call upon thee for this infant ; 
that he, coming to thy holy baptism, may receive remission of his 
sins by spiritual regeneration ;” remission of sins, in the sense of 
our church, is justification ; and therefore the church prays that 
the infant may be justified,as well as regenerated, by coming to 
God's holy baptism. And she is confident that he will be justitied 
by so coming ; for, in her exhortation to the sponsors, she enu- 
merates the remission, or release jrom sin, among the promises 
made by Jesus Christ in his Gospel, to those who are baptised ; 
which promises, she declares that, “ he for his part will surely 
keep and perform.” ‘Therefore, after the child is baptised, she 
considers him as dead to stn, and living unto righteousness ; and 
as such, she gives it as her decided opinion that, if he die before 
he commit actual sin, he is undoubtedly saved. It appears then 
to us to be clearly the sense of the church, that justification takes 
place ut baptism. Nor does this position seem liable to any of ~ 
the objections which Mr. Simeon has started against it. Not- 
withstanding the statement of the infidel historian, which seems to 
have alarmed Mr. Simeon so much, we cannot allow that this 
doctrine is now likely to produce or encourage the practice of 
putting off baptism: to the moment of death: and, if the fact be 
adwitted, that such an unwarrantable inference was drawn fram 
it in the days of Constantine ; still it affords no reason for 
rejecting it. ‘Truth will continue ‘to be truth, however men of 
carnal and corrapt minds may abuse it: and if men will be so 
: perverse 
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perverse as to deceive themselves to their own ruin; much as we 
may lament their folly and blindness, and endeavour to correct it; 
yet, God forbid, that we should garble or conceal the true doc- 
trines of Christianity for the purpose. 

The point which we have yet to notice—the important one of 
sanctification, is so entirely beside the chief subject of discussion 
in these pamphlets, and 1s so cursorily. touched upon, that 
ean scarcely be considered as brought fairly before us, and there- 
fore will be dismissed ma few words, ' ) 

‘The sentiments of Mr.-Simeon upon it are, as we have al- 
ready stated, somewhat ambiguous; at least to our ehe 
sions ; for we mean not to insinuate that he may not have in ‘his 
ewn mind a. clear idea of lis subject, though he has not suc- 
ceeded in imparting it to his readers. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, we are inclined to infer, from his language, that he does 
net allow sanctification to: take place at baptism. But Dr. 
Marsh’s style is too luminens to. leave us in any such difficulty 
about his opinions. te 

Reproving Mr. Simeon for iaterpolating the term “ sanctifice- 
tion” in the passage cited from his Reply to Dr. Milner, be saya 
distinctly, “ that sanctification takes place at baptism, isan as 
sertion that [ never made, and never meant.” Dr. Marsh 
never made it, Mr. Simeon well knew, and to most unworthy 
shuffles has he been redu¢ed, to wipe off the reproach of pa 
dishonesty ; nay, that Dr. M. never could mean it, in his owa 
application: of the term, to. designate ““ that state of holiness,” 
to which the effectual co-wperation of the Holy Spirit advanega 
those who ‘ walk religiously in good works,” is equally clears 
but in another application of it, had it been necessary to his ar- 
gument, which most certainly. it was not, be might, we. think; 
both very well have said it, and very well have defended his 
meaning ; viz. im that application which the young Catechumen 
makes of it to himself; inasmuch as to be sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit in baptism is as different from final sanctification, as to be 
finally one of the elect is. from the state of our admis- 
sion into the number of the elect of God, various 
senses of the term sanctificstion Dr. M. indeed glances.at in 
his 2d Letter, p. 6; but as the question was not invelved in his 
own genuine position, which alone he was concerned to: viodie 
cate, it did not enter into his. view to give it a critical and labo- 
rious investigation. i eis 

Having thus briefly reviewed the important doctrine which has 
formed the principal subject of discussion in the pamphlets be- 
fore us, we cannot take our leave of Dr. Marsh without ex- 
rT 2 pressing 
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pressing thé high sense which we entertain of the’ value of these; 
as well us his a labours in the sume cause. ioe? 

Viewing his two Letters as answers to the charges of: his an- 
tagonist, we consider thein to‘have'clearly proved ‘the truth of 
those positions which he originally meant to establish, and to be a 
very successful vindication of himself from maintaining doctrines 
which he does not hold. eb ERY te 

For the able exposure of those errors, of which Mr. Simeon 
is the champion, Dr. Marsh has our best thanks; they are‘dan- 
gerous errors ; and; if they prevail to the extent which Mr. Si- 
meon represents, it is indeed‘ higt time to resist their progress ; 
and ‘when thev are advocated: with that flippant levity which cha- 
racterizes his attempts at argumentation; they eall loudly for that 
severity of reproof which they have, in the present instance, re- 
ceived. as ; tule 0 phone ) 

Mr. Simeon, should he indulge im that delirium which spiritual 
pride never fails to generate, may chuse to establish a parallel 
between himself and Elijah, when engaged in the ‘Lord's con- 
troversy with the priests of Baal; and, lest his readers should 
not perceive the relevancy of the Scriptural example, may, upon 
the principle . 


“ Flectere si nequeo Superos Acheronta movebo,” 


proceed to alledge a heathen maxim in his justification; (see App: 
wo Address, p. 3), but we are satistied that, without the limits 
of -his own party, his tone and language’ will still be deemed 
universally meapable of excuse, and that his Address will never 
work convietion‘on any mmd. It may embitter contention; it 
may gratify the spleen and malignity of ‘those (if any such, un- 
forturiately, can be found) whose zeal for controversy is sha 

by feelings of personal -hostility, but it never will make one con- 
vert. Nay, we are very much nistaken ifamong those of whom 
Mr. Simeon has confidently asserted that they coimcide with him 
im his theological opinions, there will not'be found many who 
will be sorry to see them thus. stated,:and ‘thus supported: many 
who, without feeling more certain than before of their ‘truth, 
will withdraw somewhat of their respect and confidence from 


the writer who could resort to the use of such weapons in their 
defence. bao 
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Art. IV... The Corsair. 4 Tale. By Lord Byron. pp. 100, 
5s. 6d.. Murray. 1814. 


THE interest excited in the literary, world by.the. Bride .of 
Abydos had scarcelv reached its height, when its noble author, 
as if unwilling that our attention should decline into the compla- 
cent languor of satiated curiosity, determined to preserve it at ils 
zenith, and by the publicatian of;another eastern tale, to main- 
tain its unabated influence. — In this effort to support bis.poetical 
ascendancy, whatever may be its:immediate success,..we should 
rather admire ‘his facility, than approve his judgment, ,,'The 
longer the public mind is kept upon the stretch of admiration, 
the more rapidly will it recoil into inditference and disgust. . ‘The 
English, above most othen nations, are distinguished for that 
jealousy and caprice; which is the natural attendant upon. eager- 
ness of attachment and vehemence of applause. _ He who would 
reserve the keenness of the national appetite, must beware how 
ie overloads the organs of digestion even with the most-pungent 
and high-seasoned morsvls;. the most dangerous disease, to an 
author's reputation in this island, is a surfeit of satisfaction, 
The most fortunate candidate for general admiration must co- 
quet it with his own success, and while the public eye is most 
intent upon him, be must withdraw. awhile from its: penetrating 
glance’; too much or too little in a writer are equally dangerous; 
an uninterrupted gaze may reveal qualities and dispositions whose 
existence would better have been hidden from view, .ar disclose 
a barren sameness, which occasional zetirement,,wight,, have 
covered or concealed, No poet of the present day, appears ,to 
understand this sort of literary manauvre with more advantage, 
er to practise it with greater skill than W. Seott;,. the intervals 
between the appearance of his successive works are calculated 
with much knowledge of the temper and iuclination of the times ; 
thev are sufliciently long to recruit the avidity of desire,-without 
forcing the appetite, and short enough, while they cherish regret, 
to. prevent, oblivion. Haw far Lord Byron, has, consulted the 
real interest of his character by the hasty publication, of the 
poem before us, and of all its appeudages, will be better collected, 
tom an immediate review of the Tale itself, than from any-ab- 
stract observations. : 
Qu first opening the volume, we were somewhat surprised 
Ciat the noble Lord should have thought it expedient to revive 
db ancient usage, which common sense had long considered as 
abs:uid, and common conseyt ha. declared obsolete. A dedica- 
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tion of seven pages in length is now quite a phenomenon in flat- 
tery; no one however would suspect that the Noble Author 
could lavish all this panegyrick upou another ; three pages are 
indeed addressed to the second person, while the majority of 
matter is reserved for a subject, “ on which,” according to his 
own expression, “ all men are supposed to be fluent, none agree- 
able,—self.” In pursuing this subject, he enters upon a short 
discussion on the merits of the various measures of poetry, im the 
course of which we were not a little pleased by the preference 
given to the stanza of Spencer, which he declares to be the 
nieasure after his own heart. ‘This opmion we ventared to ex 
press in our remarks on the Bride of Abydos. In the present 
poem he hus adopted “ not the most difficult, but perhaps the 
best adapted measure to our language, the good old, and now 
neglected heroic couplet.” We cannot however agree in the 
dpinion that Scott alone of the present generation has completely 
triumphed over the fatal fneility of the octo-syllabic verse, unless 
the introduction of asperities and obscurities, which it knew not 
before, may be called a triumph over facility. In too many ine 
stances Scott has deprived it of its ease without adding to its dig- 
nity, and has loaded it with harshness without strengthening its 
lax and debilitated flow. 

That part of the dedication m which the second person is 
toncerhed, is addressed to Mr. Moore, a gentleman well known 
to the world in general as the translator of Anacreon, and still 
better known to a certain part of it, as the author of various 
poems which first appeared under the name of Little, the study 
of which has net as yet, we hope, been extended beyond the 
saloon of morality at the ‘Theatre in Drury Lane. A late pub- 
heation, denonunated the “ Twopenny post bag,” im which 
scurrilous indecency supplies the vacant place of wit, and se- 
ditious malignity that of satire, has been attributed, without the 
Mightest foundation of course, to the pen of our noble Author's — 
favorite peet. Mr. Moore, we believe, has professed himself a 
warm admirer of Catullus, we shall therefore pay no unacceptable 
compliment to him m declaring our opinion, that their minds 
are both cast in the same poetical and moral mould, we could 
only wish that the poems of Mr. Moore, like those of the bard 
of Verona, had, in compession to the readers of one sex at least, 
been written in Latin. To this gentleman the Noble Lord is 
pleased to address himself in the following words : 


“ I own, that I feel anxious to avail myself of this latest an 
o rtunity of adorning my with a name, 
oy akekee publi principle, at the. most undoubted and various 
talents While Ireland ranks you among the firmest of her patriots, 
while you stand alone the first of her bards in her estimation, - 
ritain 
5 
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Britain repeats and ratifies the decree, permit one, whose only 
regret since our first acquaintance, has been the years he lost before 
it commenced, to add the humble, but sincere suffrage of ‘friend- 
ship, to the voice of more than one nation. It will at least prove 
to you, that I have neither forgotten the gratification derived from 
your society, hor abandoned the prospect of its renewal, whenever 
your leisure or inclination allows you to atone to your friend for 
too long an absence. It is said among those friends, I trust truly, 
that you are engaged in the composition of a poem whose scene 
will be laid in the ; none can do those scenes 60 much justice. 
The wrongs of your own country, the magnificent and fiery spirit 
ef her sons, the beauty and feelings of her daughters, may there 
be found; and Collins, when he denominated his Oriental, his 
mon” ; was not aware how true, at least, was'a part of his 
e ’ 


Of the claims of Mr. Moore to the name of patriot, we pro- 
fess to form but a very weak atid imperfect judgment. We feel 
no doubt, from the acknowl isions of his political Muse, 
that his patriotism is of as high a class as his morality: and that 
while his poems ate designed to inculcate the principles of do- 
mestic virtue, and to calin the turbulence of the guilty passions, 
his patriotism is employed in counteracting the virulence of those, 
who live by libelling the Sovereign and his powers, and by dis- 
seminating the seeds of rebellion among an ignorant and a de- 
luded people. It is somewhat doubtiul, whether the Noble 
Lord in drawing a parallel between his Eastern and his Irish 
friends, does not intend an oblique satire against the latter: he 
has told us in his. fermer poem that * the sun cannot smile on 
the deeds his children have done,” we are assured that a real 
yatriot of Ireland will not thank him for such a comparison. 

Ve admire the ingenious ambiguity of the expression “ the 
wrongs of your own country,” leaving us in doubt whether it 
couapetce those which she has received, or those which she has 
i icted, 

To pass from such a dedication to the pocm itself, we shall 
find that the noble Lord hus not quitted his favourite ground, Sut 
has laid the sg of his poem, as usual, on the shores of the oes 
chipelago. e ig of the poem discovers a groupe 
Pirstio oi the sands of a Greek island, a sort of h):mn in 
praise of their wandering and adventurous life. 

“ No dread of death,—if with us die our foes— 
Save that it seems e’en duller than repose ; 
Come when it will—we snatch the life of life— 
When lost——what recks it—by disease or strife ? 
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Let him who crawls enamoured of decay 

Cling to his couch, and sicken years away ; 

Heave his thick breath ; and shake his palsied “on 
Ours—the fresh turf and not the feverish bed. 

While gasp by gasp he faulters forth his soul, 

Ours with one pang—one bound—escapes controul. 
His corge may boast its urn and narrow cave, 

And they who loath’d his life, may gild his grave : 
Ours are the tears, though few, sincerely shed* * © 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our dead.” 


We know not how far the Cus C:wris of the Greeks. or. the 
vitu vitalis of the Latins may justify the expression “ life of 
life.” The whole passage will strongly remind the reader of a 
magnificent chorus in the Caractacus of Mason, where the Britons 
are in a similar manner animated by a personification of Death, 


** Fear not now the fevers fire, 
Fear not now the death-bed groan 
Pangs that torture, pains that tire, 
Bed-rid age with feeble moan ; 
These domestic terrors wait 
liourly at iny palace gate, 
And when o’er siothful realms my rod I wave, 
These on the tyrant king, and coward slave 
Rush with vindictive rage and drag them to their grave, 


No my Britons, battle slain, 
Rapture gilds your parting hour, 
I, that all despotic reign, 
Claim but there a moments power.—” 


Tle horde of pirates are represented as acting under the com- 
mand of a silent and mysterious chief, who is a stranger to their 
revelry, secludes hiniself from their society, and appears only to 

conquer and command. § As they loiter on the shore, a sail ap- 
pears, which by its red flag, is recognised as one of cheie own: 
Juan, its commander, is the bearer of dispatches, which are in. 
stantly referred to Conrad their chief. 


** Him Juan sought, and told of their intent 
He spake not—but a sign expressed assent. 
These Juan calls—they come—to their salute 
He bends him slightly, but his lips are mute. 
** These letters, chief, are from the Greek—the spy —~ 
* Whe still | proclaims our sport, or peril nigh ; 
** Whate’er his tidings, we can well report 
© Much that’ —* Peace, peace !’—He cuts their prating short, 
Wondering they turn—abashed—while each to each, 
Conjecture whispers in his muttering speech : 
They watch his glance with many a stealing look 
To gather how that eye thie tidings took ; 


But 
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But this as if he guess’d—with head aside— 
Perchance trom some emotion—doubt, or pride, 
He read the scroll—“ My tablet Juan, hark— 
‘¢ Where is Gonsalvo ??” 

** In the anchored bark.” 
** There let him stay—to him this order bear, 
‘“* Back to your duty-—for my. course prepare, 
“« Myself this enterprize to night will share,”’ 
“ To night, Lord Conrad ?” 

« Ay at set of sun, 

** The breeze will freshen when the day is done, 
«My corslet—cloak—one hour—and we are gone.” ” 


After having given the necessary orders for his midnight expes 
dition, this man of mystery leaves for a while his wondering fol- 
lowers, and seeks the chamber of Medora, for whom, though 
every other feeling of humanity had been rooted out from his 
heart, he still cherishes the warmest, the tenderest, and most un- 
alterable affection. As he approaches the portal, he hears from 
the lattice a song, which, though given in its full proportion of 
four stanzas, we do got think it worth while to transcribe, as it 
is a dull and heavy composition, and totally unfit for music ; i 
would defy the ingenuity of all our national composers to adapt 
it to any sort of air. “The complaint of Medora, lamenting ‘the 
frequent absence of her Lord on expeditions of danger; ‘is ex~ 
pressed with much sweetness and feeling. 


“ Oh! many a night on this lene couch reclin’d, 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing’d the wind, 
And deem'd the breath that faintly fann’d thy sail— 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale ; 
‘Though soft—it seemed the low prophetic dirge 
‘Tha, mourned the floating on the savage surge : 
Still would 1 rise—to rouse the beacons fire, 
Lest spies less true, should let that blaze expire; 
And many a restless hour outwatch’d each star, 
And morning came, and still thou wert afar. 
Oh! how the chill blast on my bosom blew 
And day broke dfeary on my troubled view, 
And still I gaz'd, and gaz'd —and not a prow 
Was granted to my teats—my truth—my vow! 
At length ’twas noon—TI hail’d and blest the mast 
That met my sight—it near’?d—Alas it past ! 
Another came—Oh God! ‘twas thine at last.’’ 


At a parting scene of much tendervess the canto concludes 
with a spirited description of the embarkation. ° The’ second 
opaus with a festival in the palace’ of the’Pacha of Coron, who 
18 the inveterate foe of the Corsair and his piratical followers. 

In 
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Tn the midst of the revelry a captive Dervise is introduced into 
the presence of the Pacha, who represents himself to have latel 
escaped from the island of the Corsair. ‘The intelligence which 
he professes to afford of the state of the island is scanty and 
mysterious : when a sumptuous banquet is placed before him, 
he is observed to abstain from salt, and being questioned as to 
the reason of his abstmence, he urges that the tive of his order 
and a sacred vow, which forbids him to break bread, except 
when alone. In the midst of succeeding interrogatories re- 
specting the number of the rovers, a blaze of fire is seen re- 
flected from the bay, the Dervise starts up, throws off his holy 
garments, and discovers Conrad in complete armour, and a sabre 
in-his hand. He bursts from the guards who in vain endeavour 
to arrest his progress: he blows his bugle, his comrades answer 
near, they meet. ‘The city as well as the galleys are in flames : 
when suddenly the cry of the females from the Haram strikes 
upon his ear, he rushes through the flames, forces open the gates, 
aud from the various blazing apartments Conrad and each of his 
companions bear off a female in their arms ; Guluare, the queen 
of the Haram, but the slave of Seyd, is preserved by Conrad 
himself. During this act of compassion, the forces of the Pacha 
rally and regain their lost ground; the band ef Conrad is sw- 
rounded by their enemies, and after a desperate conflict perish 
by the sword; Conrad alone, though seeking death amidst the 
swords of his opposers, is overwhelmed by numbers, and though 
wounded and faint, is preserved from immediate destruction, to 
undergo the tortures of a lingermg and vindictive execution, 
He is loaded with fetters and conveyed to the upper chamber 
of a lofty tower, there to reflect in so'itude durmg the remainder 
of the night on the madness of his enterprise, and to anticipate 
the agonies of his approaching death. Amidst the conflict of 
contending passion he falls asleep. ‘The reader will naturally 
call to his remembrance the sleep of Monmouth on the morn- 
ing of his execution, so feelingly described in Fox’s history of 
those times. 


“ He slept in calmest seeming—for his breath 
Was hush’d so deep—Ah hap happy y if in death ! | 
He slept—Who o’er his placid slumber bends ? 
His foes are gone--and here he hath no friends : 
Is it some seraph sent to grant him grace? 
No—’tis an earthly form, with heavenly face! 
Its white arm raised a lamp—yet gently hid 

Lest the ray flash abruptly on the lid 

Of that closed eye, which opens but to pain, 

And once uaclosed, but once may close again. 
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That form with eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 

And aubura waves of *d and braided hair; 

With shape of fairy li naked foot 

That shines like snow, and falls on earth as mute— 
Through guards and dunnest night how came it there? 
Ah, rather ask what woman will not dare? 

Whom youth and pity lead like thee, Gulnare !” 


In this elegant description of the guardian angel of his hero, 
the Noble Lord has with consummate art, kept the imagination 
of the reader in suspence, as to her name, till the last line, which 
while it relieves his anxiety, increases his-interest in the grateful 
Gulnare: “ Tu Marcellus eris” is scarcely a more exquisite or 
touching usage of the same beautiful figure. Possessed of the 
Pacha’s signet, she had passed the guards and approached to 
offer comfort to the preserver of her life from the flames of the 
Haram. She confesses to him her coldness and indifference to 
the love of the Pacha; but promises by an appearance of af- 
fection for her tyrant, to soften his heart towards his wretched 
prisoner. 

The third canto opens with the return of the remnant of Con. 
rad’s followers from their disastrous enterprize. They report to 
Medora the capture of her Lord; her soul is subdued with the 
dreadful tidings, she faints, and sinks into the arms of her matron 
attendants. ‘This part of the tale is hurried and short, the ideas 
are of the very commonest cast, and we look in vain for that 
beauty of expression which might give them an air either of 
novelty or interest. 'In the meantime Gulnare entreats the 
Pacha’s clemency towards his prisoner, on the score of policy, 
not of mercy: his jealousy and pride take the alarm, and he ac- 
cuses her of cherishing a guilty passion for her preserver, and 
concludes his reproaches with threats of vengeance. For three 
days Conrad still remains in anxious suspence. On the night 
of the third, Gulnare appears with a poignard in her hand, which 
she requires him to plunge into the heart of the sleeping Pacha, 
the guards are bribed, and a galley awaits in the port to convey 
them to the Pirate Isle. Conrad with true piratical casuistry 
refuses the office of a midnight assassin, and prays that Gulnare 
will leave him to his fate. A scene ensues closely resembling 
the dialogue between Rolla and Elvira in the tragedy of Pizarro, 
when the Peruvian hero is urged by the enraged mistress to mur- 
der lis sleeping enemy. Guinare no way daunted by the Cor- 
sair’s refusal, seizes the dagger, and like another fortissima 
Tyndaridarum, makes ber way to the Pacha. The Corsair 
follows her at a distance. 


“« Chance guides his steps—a freshness seems to bear 
Full on his brow, ‘as if from morning air— | . 
e 
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He reached an open gallery—on his eye 

Gleam’d the last star of night—the clearing sky— 
Yet scarcely heeded these—another light 

From a lone chamber struck upon his sight. 

Towards it he moves, a scarcely closing door 
Revealed the ray within, but nothing more. 

With hasty step a figure outward 7 

Then paus’'d—and turn'd—and paus’d—’tis she at last! 
No poignard in that hand—nor’sign of ill 

- Thanks to that soft'’ning heart—she could not kill!” 
Again he looked, the wildness of lier eye 

Starts from the day abrupt and fearfully, 

She stopp’d—threw back her dark far-floating hair 
That nearly veil’d her face and bosom fair ; 

As if she late had bent her leaning head 

Above some object of her doubt or dread. 

They meet—upon her brow—unknown—forgot 

Her hurrying hand had left—'twat but a spot: 

Its hue was all he saw—and scarce withstood-— 

Oh! slight but certain pledge of crime—'tis blood !” 





Excepting the four lines beginning “ she stopped ”—which 
are at once weak and unintelligible, a more delicate and chastened 

scription of a scene of blood could scarcely have been framed. 

wd Byron has strictly followed the Horatian law, that these 
spectacles of horror should be kept back from view ; by this very 
concealment and mystery, the fuacy is roused and animated ; and 
all the horror which the poet himself would impress, is created 
by the reaver in his own imagination, without its attendant, dis- 
gust. ‘The hand of a master is contented with sketching the out- 
line alone of these guilty deeds, while the clumsy artist, of 4 
secondary order, must fill up the canvass with an awkward at- 
tempt at terrific colouring. 

After the perpetration of this murder, they escape from the 
palace, their retreat being effected by the treachery of the guards; 
they embark on board the galley prepared for them, and, in the 
course of their flight, they fall i with'a vessel belonging to the 
viratical horde, which conveys them to the island. Conrad 
eaps on shore, raat ascends the path which leads him to Me- 


dora’s turret—all is si 


ent—he meets a female form, but it is nat 


Nhe dura. 





* His steps the chamber gained—his eyes behold 
All that his heart believed not—yet foretold ! 
He turn'd not—spoke not—sunk not—fixed his look, 
And set the anxious frame that lately shook : 
He gaz’'d—how long we gaze despite of pain, 
And know—but dare not own we gaze in vain ! 
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In life itself she was so still.and fair, 
That death, with gentler aspect, withered there; 
And the.cold, flowers her colder hand contain’d, 
In that last gasp, as tenderly were strain’d, 
As if she scarcely felt, but feign’d a sleep, 
And made it almost mockery yet to weep: 
The long dark lashes fting’d her lids of snow— 
And veiled—thought shrinks from all that lurk’d below— 
Oh! o’er the eye death most exerts his might, 
And hurls the spirit from her throne of light!’ 
Sinks those blue orbs in that long, last eclipse, 
But spares, as yet, the charm around her lips. 
Yet—yet they seem, as they forbore to smile, 
And wish’d repose, but only for a while ; 
But the white shroud, and each extended tress, . 
Long, fair, but spread in utter lifelessness, 
Which late the sport of every summer wind, , 
Escap'd the baflied wreath that strove to bind; 
These, and the pale pure cheek, became the bier— 
But she is nothing—wherefore is he here.” 


The sixteen first lines of this portraiture are pathetic, because 
they are natural ; every image, which the poet has created, finds: 
an echo in the breast of the reader, and the feelings of Conrad 
become his: own.’ The subsequent»lines are too’ stramed to make 
any deep impression upon the heart, by a descent ‘into fanciful: 
minuteness, lose all that power over the affections, which gene- 
rality alone, on such an occasion, can afford.” The last line ex-' 
hibits an elegant adoption of a beautiful Gracisw, oddéy ores 
it will remind the classical reader of a line inthe Alcestis, of ex- 
ro pathos and simplicity, where Admetus calls upon his. 
ying wife to look upon her children,’ 


Ad. Bad ov wmpds atrous, CAdpov. Ar. Oddev ein’ Er. 


The tale concludes with the sudden disappearance of Conrad, 
whose fate the reader is left to suppose. Such is the outline of 
the story, which abounds with improbabilities enough to startle, 
but not to challenge, the belief. How Gulnare, the slave of a 
Turkish Pacha, should find either treasure sufficient to bribe & 
whole body of guards, or how he should find guards in an eastern 
coumtry sufficiently pliable to receive it, defies our conjecture.’ 
How, or what purpose, Conrad should gain admission into the: 
Pacha’s palace, disguised as a Dervise, we cannot divine. Alb 
these events, however, are within the verge of possibility; of 
their poetical probability, therefore, we have no great reason to. 
complain. Some information respecting the future destiny of 
Gulnare, on whose murderous intrepidity the whole history turns, 
would have perfected the tale; we conclude, however, that a 
lady of such'a-character met-a suitable reward for her ass 

: an 
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— “gener for her. sorrows, in the arms of some _piratical 
chief. 

Of the characters in the tale, but few observations can be 
made, as they neither surprise us by their originality, nor engage 
us by their interest. Of the soft, the gentle Medora, we see but 
little ; and though we admire the lines descriptive of her death, 
we cal conceive no sufficient reason why she should have died. 
The intrepid gratitude of Gulnare might excite aur admiration, 
were it not stained by a bloody deed, which, as. far as the pur- 
poses of the story are concerned, might as well have been left 
undone. If we can suppose that the guards could have been 
absinge upon to favour their nocturnal escape, the Pacha might 

ave slept on, unconscious of their flight. No worthy motive of 
personal revenge is assigned to justify the probability of such a 
murder. Gratuitous ferocity is a very rare ingredient even in the 
most savage specimens of human nature, much less can it be 
supposed mn unison with those nobler feelings, which the poet 
has attributed to Gulnare. Respecting the Corsair himself, the 
Noble Lord has, in his Preface, anticipated those remarks, 


which the reader would probably have made, on the character of 
his hero. 


66 Hm to my story, and stories in general, I shauld have 
been glad to ave rendered my personages more perfect and ami- 
able, if possible, inasmuch as 1 have been sometimes criticised, and 
consi no less responsible for their deeds and qualities, than if 
all had been personal, Be it s0—if I have deviated into the gloomy 
vanity of “* drawing from self.’ The pictures are probably alike, 
since they were unfavourable ; and if not, those who know me are 
undeceived ; and those who do not, I have little interest in undes 
ceiving.” 


In this last observation of the Noble Lord we perfectly agree ; 
and, as far as relates to ourselves, we can only declare, that, im, 
whatever fancies, as individuals, we might be inclined to indulge, 
in our public capacity, the character of the author is beyond the 
iurisdiction of a literary tribunal. Where he professedly speaks 
of himself, self then becomes the object of critical inquiry ; but 
even then, only that part of self which he has chosen to display 
for the amusement or the discussion of the world, But to draw 
a fancied parallel between the private qualities of the author, and | 
the person of his hero, i a liberty which no law of criticism can 
justify, ner any public inquiry demand. With.respeet, therefore, 
to the resemblauce of these fictitious persauages to their Noble. 
Author, we have io Concern 5 but on their resemblance to one 
another, we shail vemiere a few remarks. The Noble Lord ap- 
pears. to heve fowned a very contracted. view of human. nature, 
Or, 
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or, at least, is pleased to impart a very small portion of bik 
knowledge either for the amusement, or for the instruction of his 
readers. He seems to have but one mould; m which all his 
heroes are cast ; and but one species of the udum et molle lutum, 
of which all their characters are formed. In fact, though distin - 
hed by different names, his hero is but one; he is Childe 
Harold, he is the Giaour, he is Selim, he is‘Cowrad: ’tis “ Mango 
here, Mungo there, Mungo every where.” Variety is a just de-' 
mand made upon an author by the public taste, which 1s soon 
palled with the constant repetition of the same ideas, the same 
sentiments, and the same strain of mawkish idgntity. The Noble 
Lord will find, when it is too late, that even the unqualified de- 
votion of his female admirers will soon on worn out with ‘the 
eternal repetition of the same querulous villainy and misanthropic 
senaiilng.” When his next poem appears, which, notwithstand- 
ing his vows of a five year silence, we suspect will not be at so 
great a distance of time, we must express our hope, that we'shall* 
see a new character in a new dress; the Noble Lord has an- 
swered every end, which as a moralist he could desire, in ex- 
posing the weakness and the folly of a Quixotish misaathrope, 
mounted upon the Rosinante of self-couceit, and thus sallying 
forth to attack and (as he may fancy) to annihilate the whole 
human race : let him now present.us with a portrait, doubtlass 
much more after his own heart, of the “ friend of human. kind,” 
the gentle, the geuerous, and the brave ; his readers will not 
be displeased with the variety, his friends will not lament the 
change, and his enemies will no er be enabled to 
upon the author the character and qualities of his hero. 

The resemblance, indeed, between this poem and the Bride 
of Abydos is so strong, that, if we had not left the lovers in the 
arms of death, we should have recognized our old acquaintance 
Selim more fully developed in Conrad, and the mnocent Zuleika 
ripened into the faithful Medora. ‘The scenery, the descriptions, 
the sentiments, would have confirmed us in the idea, that it was 
a continuation of the former tale. From various pasages in the 
poem before us, we should be inclined tq suspect that the ideas 
and expressions of the author were almost exhausted on his 
Turkish ground; for having attentively considered the style and 


imagery of all his poems, but particularly of the two we 
strong symptoms of that most fatal anne fo (which is the : 
stant characteristic of a literary consumption) te steal from hi 
self. “ The single flower on the vock” of the Corsairs 
clearly an echo of Zuleika’s “ single pale rose.” In the de- 
scription of the effect of recent death on the countenauce, the 
reader will be reminded of the same ideas, though differently = 
plied, in.‘ the Giaour ;” in single expressions and aye 
sium 
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similitude may be still closer traced. Change of s¢enery, variety. 
of imagery, and, above all, novelty in character, will not only 
recruit the exhausted resources of mind im the author, but will 
stimulate the satiated lauguor of attention in the reader. 

Of the versification of this poem we can speak with more 
satisfaction. It is generally good, but still betrays the same care- 
less and inelegant asperities, which too often abound in poets of 
the present day. One fault appears to have grown upon the 
Noble Author in the progress of his muse, we mean those fre- 
quent omissions of the necessary conjunction, which, though at 
certain times calculated to produce the most striking, effect, yet, 
if two often repeated, lose their own force, and betray their own 
attifice. drtis est celure artem, is a maxim which can no where 
be applied with so much truth, as to the criticism of poetry ; 
and there are few figures, a repetition of which should be so 


carefully avoided, as these éovvdera, of which the Noble Lord is 
so fond. 


“ Rise—fan—sustain—till life returns anew” 

‘* Meanwhile—long anxious—weary —sti]l—the same”’ 

“ It fear’d thee—thank’d thee—pitied—maddn’d—lov’d.” 
« Wrong’ d—spurn’d—revil’d—and it shall be aveng’d” 
“ They meet—upon her brow—unknown—forgot-——” 

“ But ne'er from strife—captivity—remorse—’”’” 

“ But speechless all, dark, deep, and unexpress‘d :” 

“ A spot—a mast—a sail—an armed deck—” 

* He waits not—looks not —leaps into the wave’’ 

** He turn’d not—spoke not—sunk not—fix’d his look,’’ 
« In helpless—hopeless—brokenness of heart.’? - 

“ Mount—grotto—cavern—valley search’d in vain.” 


Now that twelve examples of this figure, in so strong a point: 
of view, should occur in one canto ouly, besides innumerable m- 
stances of smaller importauce, does appear to us to be a breach 
of the first rule of taste ; of a rule laid down, not by the stop- 
watch of the critic, but by the ear of the reader.. Many of the 
iustances Which we have cited, when taken separately, add a most 
beautiful effect to the thoughts, which they express ; but when 
repeated so often, within so small a compass, the figure itself 
loses all its power, and the mysterious dashes all their impor- 
tance. We much wish that.the Noble Lord would omit these 
linear conjunctions ; and resort to those more intelligible con- 
nections which language and grammar afford. wa 

On the splendid passages which occur out of the narrative, we 
can select one, which stands most deservedly high. in the. public 
estimation; it appeared originally, as we are informed,. in a 
poem, a very few copies of which were printed only, not pub- 

| lished ; 
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lished; to most of our readers, therefore, it will have the charm 
of novelty. ‘The remainder of the suppressed poem was origi- 
nally dedicated, as we believe, to the amusement of Lord Elgin ; 
but, as parts were considered as too entertaining to meet cither 
his Lordship’s or the public eye, it was wisely and timely withe 
drawn. 


« Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 
Along Morea’s hills the setting sun ; 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light ! 
O’er the hush’d deep the yellow beam he throws, 
Gilds the green wave, that trembles as it glows. 
On old A’gina’s rock, and Idra’s isle, 
The God of gladness sheds his parting smile ; 
O’er his own regions ling’ring loves to shine, 
Though there his altars are no more divine. 
Descending fast the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconquered Salamis ! 
Their azure arches through the lorg expanse 
More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 
And tenderest tints along their summits driv’n, 
Mark his gay course, and own the hues of heav’n; 
Till darkly shaded from the land and deep, 
Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks to sleep.’ 


We should be sorry to descend to a minute investigation of 
the trifling errors of this majestic picture; it is a perfect Claude, 
and, like the works of that great master, unites the elegance and 
feeling of real taste with the animated glow of natural colouring. 
The succeeding apostrophe to Socrates is well conceived, but the 
description is too laboured and long. 


“© On such an eve, his palest beam he cast, 
When—Athens, here thy wisest look’d his last. 
How watch’d thy better sons his farewell ray; 
That closed their murder’d sage’s latest day ! 
Not yet—not yet—Sol pauses on the hill— 
The precious hour of parting lingers still ; 

But sad his light to agonizing eyes, 

And dark the mountain’s once delightful dyes : 
Gloom o’er the lovely land he seem’d to pour, 
The land, where Phcebus never frown’d before, 
But, e’er he sunk beneath Cithezron’s head, 
The cup of woe was quaff’d—the spirit fled ; 
The soul of him, who scorn’d to live and fly, 
Who liv’d and died, as none can live or die !’’ 


For the character of Socrates we profess the most unfeigned 
veneration; he was the brightest luminary, which ever shone 
forth 
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forth in the heathen world, as a politician, as a philosopher, as a 
moralist. His penetrating mind, which pierced deep into the 
secret recesses of human nature, and, whilst it overthrew the ab- 
surdities of the popular superstition, disclosed the barrenness of 
all our unassisted speculations on the nature, the attributes, and 
the moral government of the Deity, saw and confessed its own 
natural weakness, and expressed its ardent desire for some more 
than mortal messenger of truth and light divine. At the con- 
clusion of the Alcibiades II. he declares to his pupil, “ that he 
must of necéssity wait, till some one: shall discover by what rules 
his duty towards God and man is to be directed.” To which 
Alcibiades replies, “ When will that time arrive, O Socrates, 
aud who is he who will instruct mef” ‘To whieh Socrates an- 
swers, “ He it is, under whase care you live. But it appears to 
me, as Homer describes Minerva to have removed the mist from 
the eyes of Diomed, that he might clearly distinguish both God 
and man, so you also stand in need of some one who shall 
lirst remove the must from your eyes, and then advance those 
rules, by which you may distinguish good and evil, for now you 
appear to me unable.”—That heavenly teacher has at last ap- 
peared, and has revealed to man the knowledge both of himself 
aud of God. Could that great master of the human mind have 
seeu that light, which he so anxiously panted after, he would not 
have closed his eyes against its cheering ray, nor have sat brood- 
wig in the darkness of sullen and conceited i ignorance. Much as 
we venerate this sage of antiquity, we cannot quite assent to the 
opinion of the Noble Lord, “* That he liv’d and died, as none 
can live and die.’ As we do not conceive this to be a flourish 
of poetical amplification, but as we give the Noble Lord full 
credit for meanmg what he says, we shall venture to assert, that 
iliere are a few old fashioned people in the world, called Chris- 
tians, Whose death-bed we should prefer even to the last moments 
of Socrates. As such scenes are probably as much unknown to the 
Noble Lord, as the books which describe them, we shall venture 
to present him with a relation of the death ef the celebrated 
Hfooker, between which and the death of Socrates he may, if he 
chooses, draw a parallel. ‘These were the last words of the 
author of the Eeclesiastical Polity. 


‘* * [ have lived to see that this world is made up of perturbations; 
and T have been long preparing to leave it, and gathering comfort 
for the dreadtul hour of making up my account with God, which I 
now apy chend to be near. And though { have, by his grace, 
loved lia in my youth, and feared him in mine age, and laboured 
to hee a conscience void of offence toward him and towards all 
men, yet, if thou, Lord, shouldest be extreme to mark what # 
done an s, who can abide it; and therefore where 1 have eee 
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Lord, shew mercy upon me, for I plead not my righteousness, but 
the forgiveness of my unrighteousness, through his merits, who died 
to purchase pardon for penitent sinners. And since I owe thee a 
death, O Lord, let it not be terrible, and then take thine own time ; 
I submit to it. Let not mine, O Lord, but thy will be done! God 
hath heard my daily petitions, for I am at peace with all men, and 
he is at peace with me. l’rom such blessed assurance, I feel that 
inward joy, which this world can neither givé, nor take from me. 
My conscience beareth me this witness, and this witness makes the 
thoughts of death joyful. I could wish to live and to do the Church 
more service, but I cannot hope it, for my days are past as a shadow 
that returns not.’—More, says his Biographer, he would have 
spoken, but his spirits failed him, and after a short conflict between 
Nature and death, a quiet sigh put a period to his last breath, and 
so he fell asleep~and now he seems to rest like Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom. Let me now draw his curtain, till, with the most 
glorious company of the patriarchs and apostles, and the most 
noble army of the martyrs and confessors, this most learned, most 
humble, and most holy man shall also awake to receive an eternal 
tranquillity, and with it a greater degree of glory, than common 
Christians shall be partakers of.” 


Such is the death-bed of a Christian, and we can assure the 
Noble Lord that such scenes are by no means rare, although to 
some ears the jest of Socrates, on the sacrifice of a cock 10 
JEsculapius, may appear more animated; of one thing, however, 
we entertain not the slightest doubt, that if Socrates had lived in 
the Christian instead of the Heathen world, Socrates would have 
died a very different death. 

We know not how far our readers will pardon us for this long 
digression ; whatever the offence may be, part of it will fall on 
the late amiable Bishop Horne, who has cited this beautiful 
sketch of a Christian death, as a contrast to the last hours of an 
affected and an acrimonious infidel. We shall be happy in taking 
our leave of the Corsair, te cite a passage which would have done 
hovour to the feeling and to the heart even of a Christian moralist. 


“ Oh! too convincing, dangerously dear, 
In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear. 
‘That weapon of her weakness she can wield, 
To save—subduc—at once her spear and shield— 
Avoid it—Virtue ebbs, and wisdom errs, 
Too fondly gazing on that grief of hers! 
What lost a world and bade a hero fly? 
The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 
Yet be the soft triumvir's fault forgiven, 
By this—how many lose not earth—but heaven ! 
Consign their souls to man’s eternal foe, 
And seal their own, to spare some wanton’s woe !’’ 
u@ To 
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To sum up the general character of the’ poem before us, we 
may fairly say, that if it has fewer faults, it has also less splendid 
beauties than its sister tale; if itis more perfect and sustained as 
a whole, it is less striking in particular pasts ; if it displays more 
discrimination and art, it exhibits less fancy and ongmality than 
the Bride of Abydos. Whether the Noble Author will have 
materially encreased that reputation, which ontlives the idle burst 
of popular applause, by this publication, is to us a doubtful and 
uncertain pomt. - More reading both in books and men, and less 
writing, would be the course recommended to the Noble Lord 
by those who feel a real interest in his reputation as a poet, and 
his character as a man. 

In offermg these remarks on the poem before us, we trust that 
we have discharged our duty both to the author and to the public 
without partiality and without prejudice. And here we earnestly 
wish that our office could have terminated, and that we could 
have been spared the unpleasant task of reading the remaining 

ms, and the still more painful necessity of presenting them in 
all their dark deformity to the publie view. ‘The faets attending 
their publication are somewhat curious ; a few copies of the Cor- 
sair, as we understand, appeared with these poems at their con- 
clusion; the sheet was afterwards cancelled, and it was not till 
nearly a ‘month afterwards that they reappeared, and resumed their 
original situation at the termination of the tale ; and are now te 
be procured either separately or attached to the ‘whole. Without 
presuming to enter into all the reasons of this harlequinade, we 
shall content ourselves with.a review of the poems themselves, and 
with expressing our regret at any cause which should have ex- 
posed them to general inspection. 

The first was written, as we are informed by the date affixed, 
in March 18 12, and is inscribed To @ lady weeping. 


‘* Weep, daughter of a Royal line, 

A Sire’s disgrace, a m’s decay ; 
Ah, happy! if each tear of thine 

Could wash a Father’s fault away. 


“ Weep—for those tears are virtue's tears, 
Auspicious to these suffering Isles ; 

And be each drop in future years 
Repaid thee by thy people’s smiles!” 


Now, although no name is actually expressed, the inuende 
is too clear to be misunderstood, ‘The circumstance which gave 
rise to this political squib was, we believe, entirely without foun- 
dation, and a “ weak invention of the enemy ;” of those, from 


whose insolent ambition and overwhelming domination the — 
li 
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lish people were at that time, by the firmness and resolution of 
their prince, most providentially relieved. 

Those vehicles of blasphemy and sedition, the Sunday papers, 
had rung all their libellous changes on this anecdote two years 
since, aud now the noble Lord brings up his corps de reserve ; 
we feel no doubt that they will rejoice in such an ally, and may 
even employ him as an auxiliary in their service, aud we must al- 
low that such a pen will do no discredit to their cause, The 
next hagatelle of this sort which he may be inclined to usher into 
the world under the pompous title of “a poem,” should be.ra- 
ther more novel in its subject and clear in its application, other- 
wise he cannot in any reason hope for a prosecution. We must, 
however, do justice to the tenderaess of his feelings for. “ these 
suffering isles,” and congratulate our country ov the possession of 
so sympathetic ason, When the noble Lord has shed a sufficient 
number of tears on the decay and the miseries of his native land, 
let him turn his eyes for relief to that publication, which so 
forcibly pourtrays the miseries and distresses of the once happy 
imhabitants ef Leipsic and Saxony, the devastations of war, the 
horrors of cold and famine ; these are the /acrym? rerum ; if the 
dignity of a poetical Phifosophe can descend to these degrading 
features of mortality, perhaps in these he may find a more proper 
object for his lamentations; his couutry will not be offended at 
the transfer ef his tears—she can spare his pity. 

The next cepy of verses which claims our notice, is an inscrip- 
tion on the menument of a Newfoundland dog. As many of our 
readers may not have had an opportunity of acquainting them- 
selves with this most exquisite specimen of pathos and feeling, 
we shall transcribe it entire, 


* When some proud sen of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth ; 

The sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp ef woe, 
And storied urns record who rests below ; 

When all is done, upon the tomb is seen 

Not what he was, but what he should have been ; 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonoured falls, unnoticed all its worth, 

Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth ; 
While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh, man! theu feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debas’d by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust ! 
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Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy emiles hypocrisy, and thy words deceit! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute would bid thee blush for shame, 
Ye, who perchance behold this simple urn, 

Pass on —it*honours none you wish to mourn: 

To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ; 

I never knew but one; and here he lies.’’ 


Newstead Abbey, Oct. $0, 1808. 


Exit Diogenes trundling his tub in a most pathetic passion.—+ 
We could ouly wish that when the philosopher puts out his dark 
Janthorn upon finding a Newfoundland dog, that he would not 
create such a stench with his expiring link. As we are always 
desirous of uniting the sister arts, we should recommend a vig- 
nette over these couplets, such as we remember once to have 
seen from the pencil of the inimitable Gilray; a wretched, sullen, 
miserable figure weeping over a dead sparrow lying in its hand, 
and trampling with its foot upon atrunkless human head. 

The noble Lord can no longer complain of misrepresentation 
on the part of his enemies, or “of the appropriation of his hero's 
characters to his own. Let it be remembered, that it is not 
Cluilde Haro!d, nor the Giaour, nor Conrad who speaks, but Lord 
Byron. Nor are these the hasty effusions of an angry or a sple- 
netic moment, but the calm, temperate, and avowed offspring of 
cool and protracted deliberation. More than five years have 
passed oyer their being, and yet they exist, but whether to the 
glory or to the disgrace of their noble author, we call not upon 
his own feehngs as aman, for mbhility is no tesumony, but upon 
human nature to decide. Yet we are told that his friends are 
Not dispicased with the compliment, that they entertajn no sense 
of degra: ation, that they harbour no thoughts of revenge. ‘This 
amiable couduet retlects more bonour upon their hearts, than cre- 
dit on their understandings ; but long use may perhaps have re- 
couciled them to these ultle eccentricities of genius; and they may 
consent too amtan the same place in the affections of his Lord- 
ship, as a tame viper; far below the veriest cur in his Lordship’s 
kennel they must all smk. Yet the noble Lord, m his Dedica- 
tion, calls upon Myr. Moore as his frzend. We know not how 
far that gentieman may feel honoured by the appellation, nor in 
what partot the sede below the Newfoundland dog his modesty 
may rank himself. Mr. Moore is the author of many pretty 
amatory poems, perhaps he may particularly relish the flattering 
distinction contained in the following couplet, 


‘ Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
T Thy smiles hypocrisy, and thy words deceit,” 


But 
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But we, who have not the honour of being called his friends, 
but are only partakers of the same nature with himself, are desi- 
rous of knowing by what law ourcommon kind stands condem- 
ned at the tribunal of his Lordship, or by what authority that 
tribunal is founded. We know the law of reason, we acknow- 
ledge the testimony of experience, we bow to the authority of 
Revelation ; but it is m vain that we look to all these sources of 
human. judgment for the result of his Lordship’s judgment. 
Reason would teach us that he whose heart has never known the 
warmth of a generous feeling, can distinguish its existence in ano- 
ther no better, than he, who 1s devoid of light, can form an opis 
nion on the properties of colour, Experience would inform us 
how fallacious is that judgment of a whole, which is formed on 
the appearance of a single object ; and Revelation will cry aloud 
“ Vilem equs wocalis animam, pro quo Christus non dedignatus 
est mori ?”— But it is not the decision alone which we would con- 
trovert, but to the authority of tke tribunal also we would raise a 
few objections. We can assign no possible reason which could 
justify Lord Byron in branding the whole human race as a “ de- 
graded mass of animated dust.” We suppose that he cannot ex+ 
empt himself from this wide and sweepiug reproach, as we can 
discover in him no quality which places him above the common 
lot of mortality. 

The noble Lord is a very good poet of the second or third 
order; he is sometimes pretty, occasionally pathetic, not always 
intelligible. Some of his admirers may call hin, powerful, but 
principally those, who mistake the venom of the dart for the vi- 
gour of the arm which hurls it. His prose is flippant and auk- 
ward, as far at least as we can form a judgment of the very few 
specimens which he has submitted to the public eye in the shape 
of notes and dedications, and beyond these the world knows no 
more of his Lordship, than his Lordship does of the world; and 
we can really discover'in these none of that etherial fire of 
genius, which could raise him so far above the sphere of his fel- 
low mortals, as to look down with contempt on the whole race of 
mankind. Had he been endowed with such high attributes of 
mind, he might have wept over the follies of this frail state, bug, 
his tears ia have been such as angels weep, dropping “ like 
medicinal gums” to heal the rankling wound, not hke drops of 
venom, to irritate and inflame the injured surface. Men in ge- 
neral seem to be ignorant, how om a share of discrimination is 
necessary to discover abuses, and how little wit is required to 
magnify and expose them; but to penetrate into the real nature 
of things around us demands a strength of intellect rarely found 
in the sullen and conceited satirist ; true wisdom is shewn by its 


knowledge of the use of things, just as idle and impotent sarcasm 
subsists 
) 
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subsists by deriding their abuses. But however low we should 
rank the understanding, we should form a still worse opinion of 
the heart of that man, who can feast with a rancorous and malig- 
nant rapture upon the infirmities of human nature, who with a 
curious felicity can drag every Jatent passion from its retreat ; who 
can feel a strange and unnatural pleasure in exposing the defor- 
amity of those furies of the mind, who seem ashamed to shew their 
hideous form, and in a sort of savage compassion to man, seek to 
bury themselves in darkness and obscurity. 





Art. V. Remarks upon the Systematical Classification of 
Manuscripts adopted by Griesbach, &c. 


(Continued from p. 192.) 


BY an analysis of the texts of different manuscripts, we may 
be enabled to distribute them into different classes according to 
the coincidences of their peculiar readings. But we are thus 
afforded no means of determining which of those various read- 
ings existed in the sacred text, as dictated by the inspired 
writers. ‘The difficulty which originates trom hence naturally 
suggested the expediency of an appeal to the writings of the early 
divines, and to the versions of the primitive ages, in order to 
ascertain upon their authority, the probable state of the text at 
anearly period. For this purpose a choice has been made of 
Origen, and an affinity traced between his quotations and the 
readings of a peculiar class of manuscripts ; which readings as 
confirmed by the concursence of the eastern and western ver- . 
sions, were supposed to possess sufficient evidence, in this united 
testimony, of their having formed a part of the original text of 
Scripture. 

Our objections to this method of investigating the genuine 
texts of Scripture, have been stated at large in our last number. 
Jt was then our object to trace the coincidences on which this 
mode of classification is founded to a com ively recent source ; 
and to refer them to the first edition of the sacred text revised by 
Eusebius, and published under the auspices of the Emperor 
Constantine. 

The peculiar objections lying against an appeal to the testi 
mony of Origen were then generally specified. Nor can an ap- 
peal be admitted to that of any of the Christian fathers. ‘Their 
collected testimony, though highly calculated to establish the 
doctrinal integrity of the sacred text, is wholly inadequate to 

determine 
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determine its literal purity. This is an assumptien, from which 
no one will find it secure to dissent; who 18, however dliphtly, 
acquainted with their mode of quotation*. But if any person 
is still sceptical on this port, let him review the state of the text 
as preserved in their quotations, arid extracted trom their works, 
by Dr. Mill in his elaborate Prolegomena +; and if be yet fails 
of conviction, let him examime the peculiar readings of Origen 
and Chrysostom, who of all the ancients are most entitled to 
attention, as their testimony has been collected by Ms Matthei, 
in the notes of his Greek ‘Testamentt. ‘The fact is, they were 
so constantly exercised in the Scriptures, which they had nearly 
committed to memory, that they quote, not by refereiice, but 
from recollection. However scrupulously, of course, they ad- 
here to the sense of the text, they frequently desert its letter, 
As they constantly quote by accommodation, and mm explana+ 
tion; as they frequently complete their expesitions, by connect- 
ing different parts of Scripture; which do fiot succeed in the ors 
der of the context; they necessarily deviate from its éxact 

hraseology §. ‘These and other justifiable liberties which they 
haste taken with the sacred text, as having been occupied in ex- 
plaining its sense, not in preserving its readings, consequently 
sender their testimony of little further use, than, as we have als 
feady stated, to establish its doctrinal integrity. 

Deprived of the testimony of the primitive divines, our last 
appeal lies to the primitive translations. But few of these are of 
sufficient authority to entitle them to any attention in decidj 
the matter at issue. With the exception of the old Italic ver- 
sion, they are destitute of the external evidence, whieh arises 
from the testimony of those early divmes, who might have ap 
pealed to them in their theological writings. Nor are the pro- 
bubilities of the case much in favour of their antiquity: The 
Macedonian conquests had rendered the origmal language of the 





a 
o~ 


* Vid. Croii Observ. in Nov. Test. cap. xviii.—xxviii. p. 194, 


Beq. . 4 
‘ Vid. Mill, Proleg, Nov. Test. n. 368. seq. ed. Kust.  _ 
{ Matthei Nov. Test. Tom. I. p. 43, ed. Rig. In his locis engo 
praferatur auctoritas Codicum Gracorum Novi Testamenti_ lec- 
tionibus Sanctorum Patrum. Eadem est — ‘variaotium Le 
onum, qui in Origine, Chrysostomo, et iis reperfantur. ec 
enim sti Patres ita diligentes erant in laudandis et explicandis lit- 
teris sacris, ut nunc stmt critici, -ac ficilius etiam quam nos, cum 
Greci essent, vocabula similia inter se permutabant. ‘Haud raro 
etiam Greecitatern secuti, neglexerutt verba contextus sacri. 
Conf. not. in Matt. xxi. 43 p. 928, &e. 
§ See Croius and Matehtei, wt-sepr. “oa 
~ ~~ 
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New Testament, so general throughout the east *; that the ab- 
solute necessity of a Syriac and Coptic version was not imme- 
diately experienced in the countries where those languages were 
spoken. And if we except those versions there are none which 
can support any pretensions to a remote antiquity. ‘The Ethi- 
opic possesses the fairest claims ; but if we myst admit it to 
have been more than corrected from the Greek; it must have 
been made at a comparatively recent period, as appears from 
the time at which Christianity was established in Ethiopia. 
With respect to the Syriac and Coptic, which have those strong 
presumptions against their antiquity, that have been already 
suggested ; the antiquity of the latter is confessedly of the most 
suspicious kind, as it is accommodated with the sections and ca- 
nons of Eusebius +. The pretensions of the Syriac are scarcely 
Jess equivocal. As it is composed in different styles, and was 
thus possibly made at different periods, the probabilities 
are, that the more antient part of the version was retouch- 
ed, when the translation was completed. The bare pro- 
bability of this circumstance, corroborated by the want of posi- 
tive evidence in favour of the antiquity of this version, des- 
troys its authority as a testimony to which we may appeal in 
determining the genuine text of Scripture. 

‘Lhe little satisfaction which is to be derived on this subject 
from the Syriac and Coptic versions, has entitled the Sahidic 
to a proportionable degree of respect. In support of the re-: 
mote antiquity of this version, which is written in that peculiar 
dialect of the Coptic which is spoken in Upper Egypt, a work 
bas been cited, in which it is principally preserved, and 
which as ascribed to the heretic Valentinus, who flourished in 
the second century, necessarily supports its pretensions to at 
least an equal antiquityt. To the species of evidence on 
which this work thus recommends itself as autient, we have’ 
much to object, which our limits will not allow us to particu- 
larize. It is sufficient to state at present, that Valentinus, 
who was a person of no ordinary qualifications, wrote in Greek §, 
which was in his age the learned language of Egypt; and 
adopted most of his peculiar tenets from the mythology of He- 
siod, and the philosophy of Plato ||. Admitting all that can be 





=} 





* S. Hieron. Pref. in Com. ad Gal. Tom. VI, p. 134.c. Unum 
est quod inferimus —Galatas, excepto Sermone Graco, quo omnis 


Oriens loguitur, propriam linguam eandem pene habere, quam 
‘Treviros, &c. 


+ Vid. Wetsten. Nov. Test. Proleg. Sect. i. § 11. p. 6. 

t See Dr. Marsh’s Michael. Vol. II. P. II. p. 591. n. (2.) 
§ Vid. S. Epiphan. ady, Heer, num, xxxi. p. 164, b, 

4 Id. ibid, tel, 


claimed 
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élaimed for this work, that it was really composed by the early 
heretic to whom it is ascribed, of which, however, we are 
from certain; it is thus only probable that it is but a transla- 
tion, and of course, for any thing we can decide, one of a very 
recent period. tn this form it is as probable, as the contrary, 
that it incorporates in its text a version of the New ‘Testament 
which has been made in the fourth century, instead of the se- 
cond. And we could urge many weighty reasons to prove, that 
the former was the period which produced this translation; ses 
veral learned and pious persons having been at that time exiled 
in the Thebais *, who brought into Europe the first of those 
manuscripts from which those termed the Clermont, the St. 
Germam, and others, have been copied, which resemble the 
oldest manuscripts of the Sahidic version, not merely in their 
form, but m their peculiar readings. ‘The general prevalence 
of the Greek language, we again repeat, renders it highly im- 
probable, that this version should be ascribed to a much higher 
period. And the version itself, as abounding with Greek terms, 
contains a demonstrative proof of the fact, by proving the gene- 
ral prevalence of that language in the Thebais. It was the for- 
mer circumstance which seemingly determined the inspired writers 
in the choice which they made of that language, as the medium 
through which the sacred canon was to be published. It is to. 
this circumstance that we are to attribute the republication of 
the Jewish Scriptures in Greek under the Ptolemies; and we 
cousequently find, in the apostolical age, that the Greek 
translation had nearly superseded the oriental original. 

‘The matter under discussion is: thus reduced within a narrow 
compass. Deprived of the assistance of the primitive divines, 
and of the orieatal versions, in ascertaining the original text of 
Scripture, our last dependence is rested on the old Italic transla- 
tion. Here, however, it may be as securely as naturally placed. 
‘The Scriptures were not less committed to the keeping of the 
Latin than the Greek church, as the wituesses of its authenticity, 
and thayguardians of its purity; and the knowledge of those lan- 
guages was nearly commensurate with the Roman and Macedo- 
nian conquests. ‘The former church possessed a translation, 
which, as generally quoted by the Latin fathers previously to the 
council of Nice, was consequently made previously to the alte- 
rations of the original under Constantine. ‘This translation has 
been celebrated for its literal fidelity+, and we have this secu- 





* Vid. Socrat. Hist. Eccles. Lib. III. cap. v. p. 177, 1. 2 Sa- 
zom. Hist. Eccles. Lib. V. cap. xii. p. 197. 1.41, Theod, Hist. 
Eccles. Lib ILI. cap. iv. p. 125. L. 29. 

+ Vid. S. August. De Doctrin, Christ, Lib, Il. cap. xv. Tom. 
Lil. p. 27. g. ed. Bened, 


rity 
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rity of its having long continued unaltered *, that the Latins were 
not sufficiently mstructed m the langnage of the original, to un- 
dertake the correction of the translation. So very rare was 
the humble qualification of reading Greek, that we have every 
reason to believe, it was possessed by few of the Latins, ‘Tertul- 
lian excepted, uatil the age of Constantine ; when the councils 
convened against the Arians, opened that intefcourse between 
the eastern and western churches, which familiarised the latter 
with the original lauguage of the sacred canon. After that pe- 
riod, tlilary, Lucifer, and Eusebius of Verceli arose, who are re- 
esented as possessed of learning sufficient to revise the old 
talic translation}. St. Jerome was of a later period, who uu- 
dertook that thorough revision of the text which has produced 
the present Vulgate ; yet even in the same age, St. Augustine ap- 
pears to have been but moderately versed m the Greek lan- 
guage. 

In proceeding to estimate the testimony which the Latin tran- 
slation bears to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary to pre- 
mise, that this translation exhibits three varieties :— As corrected 
by St. Jerome at the desire of Pope Damasus, and preserved in 
the Vulgate ; As corrected by Eusebius of Verceli, at the desire 
of Pope Julius, and preserved in the Codex Vercellensis t ; And 
as existing previously to the corrections of both, and preserved, 
as we conceive, in the Codex Brixianus §. ‘The first ef these 
three editions of the Italic translation is too well known to need 
any description ; both the last are contained in beautiful manu- 
scripts, written on purple \ellum in silver characters ||, and pre- 
served at Verceli, and at Brescia, in Italy. The curious and 
expensive manner in which these manuscripts are executed, 
would of itself contain no mconclusive proof of their great anti- 
quity; such having been the form in which the most esteemed 
works were executed in the times of Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
and Jerome J. One of them is ascribed, by immemorial: tradi- 
tion, to Eusebius Vercellensis, the friend of Pope Julius and St. 





_ 
al _— ee 


~ * Hilar. Diac. Com. in Rom. v. Constat autem quosdam La- 
tines porro olim de veteridus Grecis teanslatos codicibus guos in- 
yore simplicitas temporum servavit, et probat, &c. 

+ Vid. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. Lib. HI. cap. ix. p. 185. 1. 1. cap. x. 
p- 185. 1. 8 Sozom. Hist. Eecl. Lib. V. cap. xiii. p. 199. 1. L1— 
45. 

¢ Vid. F. H. Rugger, Descrip. Cod. Vercel. ap. Blanchin, Pro- 
leg. in Evang Quadrupl. p. 57. 

§ Vid. P. Garbel. Descrip, Cod. Brix. ap. Blanchin. ibid. p. 5. 

|} Blanchin. ibid. 7 


» @ Vid. Barret. Cod. Rescript. Dublin. Prolegom. p. 9. 


Athanius, 
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Athanasius, and, as supposed, to have been written with his own 
hand, is deposited among the relics, which are preserved with a 
degree of superstitious reverence, in the author's church at Ver. 
celi in Piedmont*. By these three editions of the translation, 
we might naturally expect to acquire some insight into the varie- 
ties of the original. And this expectation is fully justified on 
experiment. ‘The latter, got less than the former, is capable of 
being distributed into three kinds, each of which an 
extraordinary coincidence with one of a correspondent kind in 
the translation. Ina word, the Greek manuscripts are capable of 
being divided into three classes, one of which agrees with the , 
Italic translation contained in the Brescia manuscript ; another 
with that contained in the Verceli manuscript; and a third with 
that contained in the Vulgate. i 

In ascertaining the particular Greek manuscripts which, as 
possessing this coincidence with the Latin, may be taken as the 
exemplars of each class, we have few difficulties to encounter. 
The affinity existing between the Vatican manuscript and the 
Vulgate is so striking, as to have induced M. Wetstein to class 
them together +, And we proceed to offer our readers some 
proof, that the coincidence of the received text of our printed 
editions with the text of the Brescia manuscript, and that of the 
Codex Cantabrigiensis with the Verceli manuscript, is not less 
striking and extraordiuary. So that the received text, the Cam. 
bridge manuscript, and the Vatican manuscript, (as respectively 
coinciding with the Brescia manuscript, the Verceli manuscript 
and the Vulgate) may be taken as exemplars of the three princi 
classes into which the Greek manuscripts may be distri ae . 

For a direct proof of the coincidence of the Vulgate and Va- 
tican manuscripts, we refer our readers to the Prolegomena of 
M. Wetstein, who has evinced their conformity by an induction 
of examples +. For plenary proof of that existing between the 
Virceli and Cambridge manuscripts, they may be referred to the 
marginal notes of M. Blanchini §, who has collected their coin- 
cident readings with much carefulness. ‘The coincidence exist- 
ing between the received text and the Brescia manuscript, may 
be easily collected from the notes of M. Griesbach ||, who 
rally separates the testimony of the latter from that of the Itali 
mS , ee 

* Vid. Blanchin. ubi supr. 

+ Vid. Wetst. Nov. Test. Proleg. p. 26. conf. p. 18. et Sepul- 
ved. Epist. LII. ad Erasm. ibid. p. 24. 

t Vid. Wetst. ubi supr. 

§ Evangeliar. Quadrupl. passim. 

| Nov. ‘Test. Graec. passim ‘in Evang. 
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translation, as corresponding with the received text of Elzvir, 
where that translation corresponds with the corrected text of M. 
Griesbach. ‘The subjoined specimen, taken from the first cha 
ter of the Sermon on the Mount, will furnish a tolerably just idea 
of the nature and closeness of this coincidence. We add the 
readings of our authorised English version, in order to evince its 
coincidence with that text, to which we give the’preference, on 
account of its conformity tu the unaltered Italie translation con- 
tained jn the Brescia manuscript. : 


Matt.'v. 4—4-4. Matt. v. 4—44. 
4. paxdeios ob wevdivies. Ree. 4, waxdgios oi Zeasis. Cant. 
— beati gui lugent. Brix. — beati mansueti. Verc. 
— blessed are they that mourn. — blessed are the meek. 
Auth. 


5. waxagios of Toneis. Rec. 5s manceros of wevSavies. Cant. 

— beati marisueti. Brix. — beati gui lugent. Vere. 

— blessed are the meek. Auth — happy / are they that mourn! 
mpr. Vers. 







L1. xad indy Yevdouevor. Rec. 11. xaS’ indy tvexa Sixasoodyns. 


— adversum vos +mentientes. Cant. 
Brix. ' — adversum vos propter justi- 
— against you false/y. Auth. tiam. Vere. 
— against you for righteousness 
sake. 


12. i» Tors beavers. Rec. 
— in calis. Brix. 
- in heaven. Auth. 


. ty oe peeve Cant. 
in celo. Verc. 
in heaven. 


lls 






13. sig Bole ienves ets. Ree. 

— ad nihilum valebit w/ira, 
Brix. 

— it is thenceforth good for 

nothing. Auth. 


tis voter ioyutte Cant. 
ad nihilum valet. Vere. 
it is good for nothing. 


| | 









27. BRSy trois doyaias, Rec. 
— dictum est antiguis. Corb*. 
—Ssaid “by them of old time. 
Auth. 


ipstdn. Cant. 
dictoxn est. Vere. 
it has been said. Immo. Vers 


EIA 





—— 


~— 





* This example is taken from the old Italic version, ; reserved 
in the Codex Corbeiensis, published by Blanchini after Martianay; 
the Codex Brixianus, in this instance, deviating from the Received 


Text. ; 
” 33. Bande 
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$0. Brann tic "yéewwev. Rec. $0. amirdn ise yeewav, Cant. 
— mittatur in gehennam. Brix. — eatin gehennam. Vere. 
— be cast into hell. Auth. - — should go into hell. 


$2. Atyw duiv Ors. Ree. 32. Afyw dui. Cant. 
— dico vobis guia. Brix. — dico volis. Verc. 
— Isay unto you that. Auth, =< I say unto you. 


$2. os tay daroAsAvpdony yepnon por §=82, This clacen iommentng lng 
xara. Rec. Cambridge and Verceli 
— qui dimissam duxerit mo- manuscripts, 
chatur, Brix. 
— whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery. Auth. 


$8. xa dNvla awl bdévlog. Ree. 88. divla ash EMiloe. Cant. 
— et dentem pro dente. Brix. — dentem pro dentem.’ Vere. 
— and a tooth for a tooth, — a tooth for a tooth. 

Auth. 
Al. tmraye ust adle do. Ree. 41. Omaye per adré Bri GAAa Noe 
— vade cum illo duo. Brix. Cant. 
— go with him twain. Auth, — vade cum illo adhuc alia 


duo. Vere. 
— go with him yet other twain. 


This short specimen will sufficiently evince the affinity existing 
between the respective classes into which we have ventured to 
distribute the Greek and Latin manuscripts. As we are ac- 
quainted with the authors of two of the translations contained in 
the latter; that of the Verceli manuscript having been corrected 
by Eusebius Vercellensis, and that of the Vulgate having been 
corrected by St. Jerome ; we may now. make use of the informa: 
tion, to acquire a juster knowledge of the different texts which 
exist in the manuscripts of the original Greek. 

1. We may infer from the coincidence existing between the 
Cambridge and Verceli manuscripts, that the text of the former 
must approximate very closely to the edition of the Greek pub- 
lished by Eusebius of Cesarea. As Eusebius of Verceli under- 
took his correction of the Italic when he was a presbyter®, he 
must have begun it shortly after that edition was published. 
The high reputation of the former Eusebius, renders it only 
probable, that this edition was selected by the latter, in revising 
the Latin translation: it is, indeed, far from probable that any 


_ 


* Vid. Rugger. ut supr. et Ughel.. Ital. Sacr. apud Blanchin, 
Proleg. p. 57, &C. 
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differenge existed between the translation and any other edition, 
to require the hand of a corrector to:remoye it. ‘The revisal of 
Eusebius Vercellensis, however, bears. mternal evidence of having 
been made after that edition. It not only wants the ordinary 
chapters into which the old Italic was divided *, but it possesses 
the sections.of Eusebius Cxsariensis. And although the margi- 
nal references to his-canous, are not now apparent in it, they are 
found in the Verona manuscript, which is published with itt, 
and which harmonizes with it m so extraordinary a mamner, as 
to leave no room to doubt, that the text of both manuscripts is 
that which had. been revised by Eusebius Vercellensis : so that it 
is only probable those references originally existed in it, and bave 
disappeared through length of time, as written in ink {, which was 
less durable than the silver characters of the manuscript, And 
this supposition is rendered next to certain, by a further cir- 
cumstance, which may-be stated in evidence of its immediate — 
descent from. the original edition of Eusebius of Caesarea. In 
thosé extracts which have been already made from that part of 
it which contains the Sermon on the Mount, it not. only differs 
from all known Greek manuscripts, except the Cambridge, in 
wyerting the order of the fourth and fifth verses, but it disposes 
them in the order, in-which they occur im the Canons of Euse- 
bius §. After this ‘evidence of the descent of the Cambridge 
manuscript, corroborated by its coincidence with the Codex 
Vercellensis, we may rank it as approximating to the text of 
Eusebius Cesaricusis. 

2, We may infer, from the coincidence of the Vulgate and 
Vatican manuscript, as well as the general conformity of both to the 
Cambridge and V erceli: manuscripts, while they partially. dissent 





* Vid. S. Hieron. Script. Eccles, in Fortunat. et Martian. Proleg. 
in Cod. Corb, et Sangerm. §. ii, ap. Blanchin. Proleg. p. 50. 

+ In Blanchin, Evangel. Quadrup!. vid. P. I. p. dixxvi. 

t+ According to the intention of Eusebius, who directed those 
references to be written in red ink; see his Epistle to Carpianus 
prefixed to the editions of the New Testament, by Stephens, and 
Dr, Mill. It is a curious circumstance, that the Cambridge manu- 
script agrees with the Codex Vercellensis, in wanting the marginal 
references to the Canons of Eusebius. With respect to his sections, 
Dr. Mill observes, that they are written, “ charactere Codicis ipsum 
probe simudante, sed pleniort nonnihil ac xigriori :”’ from whence 
he conjectures, they were originally forgotten, and added by a later 
hand. We submit it to the reader, whether it. is not plain, that, 
from having been originally written in paler characters, (viz. in.red 
ink, instead of black) they have faded through length of time ;. but. 
have been consequently restored, by going over the old writing. 
~§ Vid. Mill. Bengel. et Matth. nat. in Matt. v. 4 
from 
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from those manuseripts, that their, text contains,a correction of 
the edition of Eusebius of Cyrsarea. ‘This isa supposition, 
which is supported, not less by the histery.of the. origimal. text, 
and the internal evidence arising, from the peculiar readings of the 
Vulgate and Vatican. manuscript, than, by the peculiar appearance 
of the latter. Within, the period intervening -hetween, the 
times af Eusebius, who published the original, and of Jerome, 
who revised the translation, some learned persons.flourished, who 
retained the highest respect for the learning avd, talents of Euse- 

bius and Origen, while they were ,uucontaminated with ,thew 
| peculiar doctrinal notions. . OF this description was. St. Basil, 
who, if be did not study inthe school of the,former.*, extiacted 
from his works some of the Jeast exceptionable parts, which be 
published in conjunction with Gregory of Nazianzum;}. But 
what is more immediately to owr purpose; we know on the 
authority of an eye-witness, that he corrected at least one capy 
of the Greek text with bis own hand, which was for a long time 
preserved in the library at Casarea in Cappadocia, and in which 
he had accurately marked the points and accents}. This. cir- 
cumstance would not arrest our attention at present, if it were 
nota remarkable fact with mespect to the Vatican manuscript, 
that it differs from, all manyscripts of equal autiquity, in, baving 
accents and marks. of aspiration, added by the ongival .tran- 
scriber§. When this circumstance is taken mto account 
with the following considerations ; that a Monastery dedicated 
to St. Basil, and called after -hiw, existed. im Italy, which pos- 
sessed a valuable collection of Greek manuscripts||, and that 
many of them, through the arbitrary power of the Popes, have 
been transferred to the Vatican library ; sve; have sufficient. grounds 
for infenriag, that this manuscript, which 1s particularly distin- 
guished by its uame, claims some kindred to that which was 
preserved jn. Basil’s library at Caesarea an Cappadocia. Without 
waking much use of the authority of the Vulgate, or of its author 
St. Jerome, we may therefore venture to.rank the Vatican ananu- 
script, as approximating tothe corrected test of St. Basil. 


* Vid. Euseb. Hist. Eccles, Lib. VI. Cap. XKX. p. 294. L 
27—31. Socrat. Hist. Eccl. Lib. IV. cap. xxvi. p. 246.1. 9-818. 

+ Vid. Orig. Philocal: p. 1. ed. Speue. 

{ Syncel.: Chronogr. p. 208. b. ed. Par, 1652. “Ev tvs Mb aerte- 
yeapw Arey ane Bamivs nro Te reyes met meorwdiar in rhe ty Kaqiapsie 
"He Kawmadoxias trQcors Bis buts BueArvoBnnns ty W xr imuyiypec ere, we G 
~ x2i Qsiog Bazircsos Ta, e's Gr ineww cmsyexd avr iBe? we diugbarare 

Brie . 

§ Birch. Nov. Test. Peolegi: p: xiv. 

\) ‘Vid. Montfauc. Biblioth. Bibliothec. Tom. I. p. 194. 


x 3. We 
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3. We may infer, from the coincidence of the Brescia manu- 
script, with those manuscripts which correspond with the Re- 
ceived Text, (as well as from the excuption of both from the pecu- 
 fiarities of the above mentioned editions of the Greek original and 
Latin trenslatiou,) that they correspond with the original text, as 
delivered to the eastern aud western churches. ‘This supposi- 
tion is supported by the internal evidence of the Brescia manu- 
script; between which, and the Received ‘Text, we have already 
proved, there exists an extraordinary coincidence. For this 
manuscript js, in the first place, free from the corrections of 
Cassiodorus ; as it possesses those orthographical errors, which 
it was his peculiar object to remove from the text of Scripture *. 
It is likewise free from -the corrections of St. Jerome, and 
Eusebius Vercellensis, and consequently from those of St. Basil, 
and Eusebius Cwsariensis, whom they literally followed; for, 
this appears from its differing, as widely im its various readings, 
from the versions of the former, as from the original of the latter +. 
And as it is free from their corrections, it is morally certain that 
it is free from subsequent corruptions. Not only the text of 
this manuscript, as that of the old Italie version, but its ortho- 
graphy, as abounding with peculiar errors, prove it, at least, 
antecedent to the times of Cassiodorus; since, from his times, 
those errors were removed, and that version was superseded, by 
the Vulgate. ‘The strongest negative argument may be thus 
urged in favour of its freedom from alteration; but a strong 
positive argument may be likewise urged in favour of its freedom 
from corruption. It evinces that literal closeness to the original 
Greek, which we are assured, was characteristic of the old Italic 
translation. And it is this character of literal fidelity, which 
seems to place out of dispute, the possibility of its having been 
corrected subsequently to the times of the elder Eusebius: ad- 
mitting that it was corrected previously, this character of fidelity 





* Garbel. Descr. Cod. Brix. ap. Blanchin. Proleg. p. 6.“ Nihil 
autem frequentius in Codice isto quam litterarum permutatio: O 
pro V, T pro D, sed pre ceteris B pro V, et vice versa usurpatis. 
Aliquands etiam V pro Y, et e contra sed parce usurpatum inveni.” 
Such, however, were the errors, of which Cassiodorus procured the 
correction ; Cassiod. de Inst. Div. Lit. cap. xv. “* Nune dicimus in 
quibus litteris sunt librarioram vitia corrigenda.—B pro V, V 
b, O pro V, N pro M, contra erthographie praecepta vitiose positas 
non relinquas.”’ 

+ Garbel Descr. Cod. Brix. ubi supr. p. 10. Exemplar autem 
hoc nostrum ex antigraphis illis manasse, que non solum Hieronymi 
tempora, sed Hilari Pictaviensis precesserant, cum facies ipsa, 
ium lei aliquot ques postea excutiemus, manifertissime evincunt. 
evinces 
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evinces the high antiquity of the Received Text, with which it 
coincides, which is all that we labuur to establish. Subsequently 
to his times, the western world seems not to have a 
person, adequate to the task of forming such a translation, when 
those persons are excepted, who have been already specified *; 
but we have seen, they corrected the old translation after a very 
different model ; and admitting them to have revised the text of 
this manuscript, it ascribes the Received Text, a degree of anti- 
quity, at least, coeval to the Corrected. In order to characterize 
the Greek text agreeing with this translation, it may be premised, 
that an edition of the Scriptures was published by St. Athana- 
sius, under the auspices of the younger Constantine +, who re- 
called him from banishment, about the time of the death of Eu- 
sebius, of Caesarea t. A demand of this kind, and made at this 
period, if it does not convey some tacit censure against the edi- 
tion of Eusebius, clearly implies, that some difference existed 
between his revisal of the text, and that of St. Athanasius. And 
this supposition is not a little strengthened by the peculiar opi- 
nions of the Emperor, which leaned in a contrary direction to 
those of Eusebius, whose principles were unquestionably warped 
towards Arianism. But one consideration seems to place this point 
beyond dispute: had not his edition laboured under some impu- 
tation, the demand of the Emperor might have been supplied, 
and that edition multiplied to any given extent, by merely trans- 
cribing one of his copies. As the Brescia manuscript evinces 
the antiquity of a peculiar text, which is at once different from 
the revisal of Eusebius, and not unworthy of the great Athana- 
sius ; as this text is at least partially found in a manuscript which 
was written at Alexandria, and near the period when that church 
was governed hy this patriarch; and as it contains, inserted in 


* Vid. supr. p. 300, et n.¢. Of the persons there referred to 
Eusebius’s text may be discovered in the Verceli manuscript, vid. 
Blanchin. Proleg. p. 57. Hilary's in the Cotbert Manuscript, vid. 
Sabatier. Vers. Ital. S. Bibl. Tom. III. Monit. p. xxxv. and Luci- 
fer’sin the Laudian manuscript as brought out of Sardinia, vid. Wetst. 
Proleg. Tom. II. p. 449. The text of these manuscripts differs essen- 
tially from that of the Brescia manuscript; as it agrees with our 
Received Text, while they harmonize with the Eusebian or Alex- 
mat, which was the Received Text in the days of these learned 

athers. 

+ §. Athan. Apol. ad Constant. §.4. Tom. I. p. 297. ed. Bened. 
—Kal ire wuntia raw Sriwe TeaQity xedeicarro; aire [Kevrarrie] pod 
katacxivacal, TavTa wencas awistra. 

t Conf. Socrat. Hist. Eccles, Lik. I. cap. ii. p. $1. 1. 717. 
cap. iv, p. 82. 1. 26—S1. 
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the book of Psalms, the Epistle of St. Athanasius to Marcelli- 
nus: we may rank that part.of its,text, which differs from the 
revisal of Eusebius, and comesponds with the Brescia manus 
cript, as approximating to the text of St. Athanasius. 

4. As there 1s a peculiar class of manuscripts which differ 
essentially froth the preceding, as possessing ;few or none of the 
peculiarities which they hold.in.common with the Latin transla- 
tion, and as agreeing with each other, in possessing many correc- 
tious, from the interpretations of later commentators, iparticu. 
larly St. Chrysostom: we may venture to distribute them /in ia 
separate class, and characterize them, as of ithe edition of St 
Chrysostom. | 

By the assistance of the Latin translation, we are thus. ena- 
bled to distribute the Greek nranuscripts into four classes, which 
may be designated after Eusebius, St. Basil, St. Athanasins, and 
St. Chrysostom. And to someone of these classes every ma- 
nuscript may be referred, with little comparative difficulty. As 
their respective texts have been already carefully analysed, aud 
their relation traced to some one of the manuscripts, which we 
have taken as the exemplar -of each class ; theiripeculiar class, 
according to our scheme, is necessarily ascertained, on knowing 
this relauop. A manuscript of the first class, which is supposed 
to contain the text of Eusebius, will thus: harmonize with the 
Cambridge manuscript; one of the second class, which «is sup- 
parce to contain the text of St. Basil, wall-hanmonize with the 

‘atican manuscript; one of the fourth, which is supposed ‘to 
contain the text of St. Athanasins, will harmonize withthe ‘Gos- 
pels of the Alexandrine. ‘Yo the first.class we: may consequently 
refer the ‘Cambridge, Clermont, St. Germain, Augean, Boerne- 
rian mauusciupts, which are mow critically denoted by the letters 
D, E,V,G. ‘To the second class, we may refer the Vatican, 
Atexandrine (in the Episttés), Ephrem, and Stephens’s eighth 
ananuscript, which are: denoted by-the letters B,-A,'C, L. To 
the third class, we may refer the Alexandrine {in ‘the Gospels), 
the Harleian, and Moscow manuscripts, which are denoted 
the letters A, @; Mt. V,H, B. And to the fourth class we 
may refer the Moscow manuscripts, denoted by the letters Mt. 
a, d,e, g, 10, 11, &e. 

We have hitherto proceeded on the supposition, that com- 
plete manuscripts possess au_uniformity of text, that of the.Gos- 
pels being the same as of the Acts and Epistles ; when, of course, 
they are of one class in the former, they ure. not of another im-the 
latter. As we know but of one exception to this rule, for which 
we shall account in the sequel, that classification may be re- 
garded as complete, which is made accordmg to the Gospels; 
with which the remaining part of the text maybe assumed to 
agree in character. We are however aware, that it will be ne- 
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cessary to collate manuscripts throughout, in order to determine 
the class to which they belong. ‘The determination of tlie class, 
we however conceive, must ultimately rest on the coincidence of 
the characteristic readings ; a small proportion of these ought to 
decide the class, evén against a great majority of merely numeri- 
cal disagreemeuts. 

It must be now evidéut, ata glance, that this system derives 
0 inconsiderable support from the respective schemes of M. 
Griesbach and Matthxi. The principle of classification em- 
ployed in the three systems is alike. ‘The classes are nearly similar, 
as must be apparent from the disposition of their principal manu- 
scripts in our scheme; in which they retain their original order. 
‘Fhere is in fact partial truth in their respective systems, as miglit 
be conjectured from the attention which they have devoted to this 
subject. Nor could they be mistaken in their distribution of the 
Greek manuscripts into different classes; however liable to err 
in their preference of one class to another. 

M. Griesbach is, according to our principles, right in distri- 
buting them, according to the diversities of the text, which he 
considers of three kinds, namely, the Alexandrine, Western, and 
Byzantine. For this distribution partially corresponds with that 
which we have proposed ; the corrected text of Eusebius having 
been republished at Alexandria by Euthalivs*, and introduced 
into the West by St. Jerome, and Eusebius Vercellensis, But 
as the genuine text was gradually restored by St. Athanasiys and 
other orthodox divines, when the corrected text lost the support 
of Eusebius’s personal influence ; it thus re-established itself at 
Constantinople, as the seat of empire. Where M. Griesbach 
has failed, is consequently, in his ascribing the affinity between 
the Alexandrine and Western text to an alliance of an early date, 
which is clearly to be traced to the times, and ascribed to the 
labours of Kusebius of Verceli, of Jerome and Cuassiodorus, 
Sull more fatally has he erred in bis preference ef the Alexan- 
drine text, to the text of Byzantium; as the credit of the former 
hangs on the authority of Eusebius of Caesarea, who, if he is 
acquitted of the charge of having corrupted the text, lies under 
a suspicion of having been tainted with Arianism. ‘This latter 
circumstance, added to the further consideration, that Alexandria 
was the soil in which that heresy first arose and principally 
flourished +, seems to leave very little authority to a text, which 
is calculated to support its peculiar errors. 





al *> 


* Vid. Mili. Nov. Test. Polegom. n. 940. seq. Wetsten. Nov. 
Test. Proleg, sect. ii. §. 3. p. 11. 

+ Socrat. Hist. Eccles. Lib. I. cap. vi. p. 10.1. 7—11, Lib. IL, 
cap. xxviii. p. 120. 1. 40. Theodorit. Hist. Eccles, Lib, V. cap, 
Vil, p, 200, 1, 25-40, 


M, Matthsi 
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M. Matthai is on the other hand, not less right in his division 
of the text into two kinds, which, as we have seen, approxi- 
mate to the text of St. Athanasius and St. Chrysostom. But 
the point, in which he has far surpassed his more popular rival, 
is, in the preference which he has judiciously given to that text, 
which we distinguish asthe Athanasian, above that which is 
generally distinguished as the Alexandrine. “To this able and 
learned critic, sacred literature is indebted for having vindicated 
the former text, which corresponds with that which 1s generally 
received, from the charge of being corrupted from the writings 
of Origen and Chrysostom; and for having demonstrated the 
influence of both those writers upon that text, which is generally 
opposed to it, as conceived to be more pure and antient. Where 
he nas failed, is, in his unjust notion of the sources from whence 
this text has been corrupted ; having conceived that it wasgor- 
rected by the Latin translation, But this notion, which is as old 
as Erasmus, though defended by M. Wetsten, and espoused by 
M. Michaelis, is now generally abandoned as erroneous*, It is, 
indeed, in the last degree improbable, that the Eastern Church 
would conspire in this shameful compromise of the respect due 
to the original Greek, by which the translation was formed, and 
by which, of course, it should be corrected. ‘The hypothesis 
founded on such a notion, is besides madequate to account for 
the coincidence existing between the oriental and western trans- 
lations; and is rendered further exceptionable, as the difficulties 
which thus arise, receive an easy solution, on considering the 
edition of Eusebius, as the source from which those trans- 
lations have been respectively corrupted. 

As a system, therefore, that which we venture to propose, 
may fairly challenge a preference, to those with which it is 
placed in competition. Independent of its internal consistency, 
and the historical grounds on which it is built, its compreheu- 
siveness may eutitle it to this precedence; as it embraces both 
those systems to which it is opposed, and reconciles their respec- 
tive inconsistencies. ‘The preference which has been ascribed in 
it, to the Byzantine text, may be, however, conceived to require 
some justification. On this task we enter the more willingly, 
as it is on all sides agreed, that this text is identical. with that 
generally termed the Received, which is contained jn our printed 
editions. 

In determining the relative merit of this text, our investigation 
may be reduced within a narrow compass, Of the four texts 





* Conf. Wetst. Nov. Test. Proleg. p. 13, &c. Woide. Proleg. 
Cod. Alexandr. Sect. vi. Dr, Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. IJ, Chap. 


viii. Sect. i. p. 170, &c. 
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which we suppose to exist’ im the Greek manuscripts, the claims — 
of the last must be clearly set aside, as it is interpolated and 
modern ; it is consequently abandoned alike by M. Griesbach and 
M. Matthei. Of the remaining texts, the second must follow 
the fate of the first, as it corresponds with it in its characteristic 
peculiarities. The question of relative werit may be thus re- 
duced to the consideration of the first and third classes; the 
former containmg that text which we term the Eusebian, the 
latter that which we denominate the Athanasian. 

How little qualified soever the authority of Origen may be 
to support the credit of any text, it seems fully adequate to de- 
stroy the credit of the Alexandrine. In estimating the respec- 
tive pretensions of those texts which we have @epposed to each 
other, the first circumstance which arrests our ‘attention, is that 
of their being respectively supported by his authority: in his in- 
constant readings he sometimes coincides with ove text, and 
sometimes with another. As this circumstance, which cannot 
be the effect of chance, must be imputed to some sufficient cause, 
we can conceive none so simple and adequate to solve the diffi- 
culty which thus arises, as that which accounts for it by sup- 
posing the sacred text interpolated from his writings. And ad- 
mitting the reality of this supposition, the possibilities of the case 
seem directly to decide, that it is the Alexandrine text which has 
been thus interpolated by Eusebius. 

In the first place it was possible for Eusebius to have intro- 
duced into the text, as corrections, the peculiar readings of Ori- 
gen. ‘The works of the latter had been collected by Pamphilus, 
and deposited in the library of Cesarea ; and they contained ela- 
borate commentaries on almost all the books of Scripture. To 
this library Eusebius had constant recourse *, and he was im- 
pressed with the highest sense of Origen’s critical abilities. 
There is more than a suspicion which consequently attaches to 
lum, of having thus corrupted the inspired text, when his object 
was merely that of correcting It. 

But the probability which arises from hence is almost raised 
to a certainty, when we consider, that it was on the other hand 
impossible, that the Received ‘Text could have been corrupted 
from the same source at a later period. Admitting that the same 
power was ever again vested in another person, which was once 
possessed by Kusebius, the authority of Origen must have been 
then too low to have admitted of this interpolation from his 
writings. ‘The fact, however, is, that after Christianity became 
the established religion, the copies of Scripture were multiplied 


—_~a— 








* Vid. supr. p. 179. n. t f- 
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to such a degree as to preclude the possibility of their being ge, 
nerally corrupted ; and to render it absolutely inconceivable, how 
a text, corrupted as this is conceived to be, should wholly su- 
persede one which, as our adversaries contend, was pure and 
unaltered. This we know to have been the case with the Byzan- 
tine text, which every where replaced the Alexandrine. 

‘Though these considerations are sufficient to decide us, the 
matter may be placed almost beyond controversion, by an ex- 
amination of the peculiar alterations which the text has under- 
gone from the hand of Eusebius. To the Commentaries of On- 
gen we might add the Harmony of Ammonius, as the probable 
sources from whence this corruption has been iutroduced into 
the scripture canon. But as our limits will not admit of a speci- 
fic induction of purticulars, we shall merely advert to the follow- 
Ing speaking facts as tolerably decisive. ‘This Harmony was, 
before Eusebius, according to his own admission, 1 dividing-the 
text into sections * ; and the Cambridge manuscript, in which we 
conceive his text is ost perfectly preserved, possesses every ap- 
pearance of having been made from a harmony +. Instances of 
interpolation fiom the writings of Origen are vow rather rer 
quired from us, as particularly evineing the prolific source of 
those corruptions which the text has derived from his peculiay 
readings. : 

Nor have we far to search in order to furnishexamples. Out 
of the short specimen, which we have given of the various read- 
ings of the Cambridge manuscript, taken from the Sermon on 
the Mount, not less than five, which M. Griesbach has not 
presumed to foist into the text, may be traced to the writings of 





* Enist. Ruseb. ad Carpian. Nov. Pest. prefix. ed. Mill, 
"Auuaviog wiv 0 Arikavdpeds wirrAyy we elxos Qrroworar x} ov. wony ikaynoe 
Kas, To Da teccdpwr nuiy mararércimer waryyirtor.—ix T2 Movmuatos 78 
mpotipnuive avdpoc siAmPws @Popuas nab itripav pelodor, xardiag okea tov 
apOusr deyapaka cos rhe trotstayubvas, x. Te 8E%G. 

+ Mill. Nov. Test. Proleg. n. 1274. Hujus certe de quo agi- 
mus, Greca quod attinet, vix dici potest, quam supra omnem 
modum in iis digerendis licenter se gesserit, ac plane lascivierit In- 
terpolator, quisquis ille. In animo ipsi fuisse prima fronte credi- 
deris, non quidem textum ipsum exhibere, quem ediderant ipsi 
evangelist, sed observato dumtaxat S. Textus ordine, ac historia 
singula Evangelia absolutiora ac pleniora reddere. ~ Neutiquam enim 
hujusmodi pratermicerit, cud constitutum fuerit ex unoquoque Evan- 

ot conficere integram historiam Evangelicam, et quasi Dia- 
tessaron. 
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Origen *. Two of them are evidently interpretations; a third 
is an intentional omission, on account of a difficulty in the 
seuse ; a fourth a slip of memory, which Origen has. himself 
corrected in his inconstant readings. ‘This last instance, in 
which the order of the fourth and fifth verses is inverted +, is the 
more remarkable, as it brings home the charge to Eusebius, of 
having suffered the authority of Origen to warp his judgment, 
iu revising the text of scripture; m referring m his cauons to 
the order of those verses, he has adopted the errour of Origen 
in Opposition to the united testimony of the Greek manuscripts. 
As the coincidence of the Verceli and Cambridge manuscripts, 
corroborated by Eusebius’s canons, proves this reading to have 
originally belonged to his text, it seems of itself suflicient to de- 
cide all that we labour to establish. 

We shall not delay our readers with multiplying proofs { of a 
fact which thuse few instances seem to place beyond controver- 
sion. ‘The mists in which this perplexed subject has been long 
nivolved, now seem gradually to disperse, and we at length see 
to the end of the difficulty. The inconstant readings of Origen 
thus admit of an easy explanation; and M. Griesbach’s endea- 
vours to trace a relation between the readings of that antient fa- 
ther and the text which he terms the Alexandrine, seem to fall 
infinitely short of their object; since, instead of contaiming an 
evidence of the purity of that text, they exhibit a striking proof 
of its corruption. Of consequence, M. . Matthwi’s assertion ap- 


dni | 





*Vid. Matthe. Nov. Test. not. in Matt. v. 4. 27. 29. Conf. 
Griesh. Nov. Test. not. in. Matt. v. 11 (*). $2 (*). 

+ Vid. Matth. et Griesb. not. in Mat. v. 4. 

{ As the above cited examples are taken from the mantis¢ript 
D, which is more corrupted than those manuscripts by which the 
received text has been genetally altered, vid. Matthai, not in 
Mat. x. 16. we add the tullowing instances of the corruption of B. 
L. trom Origen; these manuscripts being considered the purest 
models of the text which is termed the Alexandrine. Matt. vi. 1. 
dxawcimy B, D. Orig. Vulg. for iAexaoodvny Rec. Brix, Orig. Ib. ix. 
13, desunt sis wetavooey B, D. Orig. but these words are added in 
Rec, Germ. Orig. Ib. xv. 8. des. tyyiles pos 6 rccds eTos TH Oropals 
aizta»y, « B,D, L, Orig. Basil. Vulg. but these words are added in 
Rec. Brix. In Luke ix. 27. D differs from every known manu- 
script, but agrees with Origen’s express testimony in addi 
Tov wiov Te av teume Eon ometvoy éy oe Ogy aur’; but Ibid, iv. 18. B, D, L, 
agree with Origen in omitting idcazSas res cuvrilesupt reg Thy magdiay, 
which is found in Rec. Brix. et Origen; Eusebius however fol- 
lows the former reading in his canons, and agrees with the Cam- 
bridge manuscript in omitting this passage. 
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pears not to be much overstrained, that the worst of his manu- 
scripts are at least on a par with the best of those of his more po. 
pular rival *. 

After these objections which we have endeavoured to substan- 
tiate against the Alexandrine text, much need not be advanced 
im support of the superior purity of the Byzantine. It seems to 
imply a sufficient commendation of the latter, that it is free from 
the corruptions of the former. As positive evidences of its 
superiority, we may, however, insist on the support which it 
receives from the original Greek, and the. Latin translation, as 
preserved in the Alexandrine and the Brescia manuscripts. ‘The 
latter we have endeavoured to prove free from those alterations 
which corrupted the Old Italic version; it consequently chal- 
lenges the origimal unadulterated testimony of the Latin chureh in 
favour of its purity. The former is ascribed by the most compe- 
tent judges to the fourth century +; it consequently establishes a 
degree of antiquity to the text which is found in its Gospels, 
that renders it impossible that they should have been corrupted, 
while the received text was set forth in Eusebius’s edition. Ad- 
mitting our hypothesis to be true, and the difference in the 
text of the Epistles and Gospels of this manuscript, which 
seems inexplicable on the principles of our adversaries, 
admits of an easy explanation. For granting the priority of 
the Byzantine text, as Eusebius in forming the Alexandrine 
followed the Harmony of Ammonius, as well as the Commenta- 
ries of Origen, his revisal of the Gospels which alone existed in 
the Harmony, wae consequently more corrupt than that of the 
epistles which alone existed in the Commentaries; as the former 
included, together with the peculiar readings of Orige n, the pe- 
culiar mistakes of Ammonius. The compiler of the Alexan- 
drme manuscript was thus probably induced to replace the Gos- 
pels of Eusebius with those of the original text, while he retain- 
ed his revisal of the Epistles, with a few verbal corrections; in 
which determination there was good reason for his acquiescence, 
as the latter derived more support from the authority of Origen, 
than the former could claim trom that of Ammonuus. 

In the eviction of these points we may now summarily con- 
clude that the credit of the received text is in a great measure 





———- 


* Matthei Nov. Test. Tom. 1. praf. p. xxxvi. 
+ Woide ubi supr. § 76. p. xvil. Scriptus est itaque Codex 
Alexandrinus antequam vir doctus teste E uthalio, anno 396 in sec- 
tiones Epistolas diviserat. Sce Prof. Shulze’s argument taken from 
this manuscript’s possessing the epistles of S, Clement, which were 
rohibited from being read in the Church by the council of Laodi- 
cea, A. D. 364. Dr. Marsh’s Michael. ubi supr. p. 202. 
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sedeemed, and its priority sufficiently established to that of the cor- 
rected or Alexandrine. The system by which the former is su 
rted is not merely borne out by the entire weight of historical 
evidence which investigation seems to furnish upon this subject, 
but this evidence is corroborated by the state of the text at every 
period of its alteration. Admitting this system to be true, the 
difticulties in which this subject 1s involved admit of the easiest 
solution; but setting it aside, and the subject is mvolved im ex- 
licable contradiction and confusion. 

As a proof that we do not arrogate too mach in asserting thus 
much, we shall submit a few of the difficulties which seem to 
embarrass that system which we have laboured to subvert, for 
the solution of those who may be still inclined to support it. ‘Co 
the following queries we should therefore beg to receive satis- 
factory answers. How the received text should be at all quoted 
by Origen, and the Alexandrine possess peculiar readings which 
have apparently originated in his interpolations? How the latter 
text should be not merely faithful to Kusebius’s peculiar read- 
ings in corresponding with his canons ; but the former possess 
only three material interpolations, every one of which is at va- 
rlance with his private opinions? How the Alexandrine text 
sliould have been once so generally received, as appears from its 
occurrence m the Coptic and Latin translations; and yet have 
been wholly superseded at Constantinople where the Alexandrine 
was first published, by the Byzantine, which, as our opponents 
labour to prove, is of very equivocal origin. According to the 
system which we have espoused, these circumstances present no 
difficulty which does not admit of an easy solution, ‘The received 
text preceded Origen, and is therefore quoted in his writings. 
The Alexandrine is this text interpolated with his peculiar read- 
ings by Eusebius, his professed admirer and imitator. The 
western text is the old Italic translation, corrected after the for- 
mer by St. Jerome and Eusebius of Verceli, who professedly 
followed the elder Eusebius. ‘The Byzantine is the original text, 
which was restored when the authority of the former text had 
declined, with the death of those persons by whom it was at first 
tome, and the extinction of the party by which it was long sup- 
ported, 






Laurence’s Remarks on Griesbach’s Greek Testament. 
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Aur. VI. Musical Biography; or, Memoirs of’ the Lives 
and Writings of the most eminent musical Composers and 
Writers, who have flourished in the different Countries of Ku- 
rope during the last three Centuries, @ vols. 8vo. 11. 4s, 
800 pp. Colburn. 1813. 


"THERE are few kinds of literary composition which afford such 
uwiversal interest, or are received with so general a_predisposi- 
tion to approbation, as the biography of men, who have distin. 
guished themselves in any department of the world around us. 
Poets and warriors, scholars and patriots, have received in these 
latter days their due meed of aamiration in the histories of their 
deeds, the anecdotes of their private moments, and the portrai- 
ture of their life and manners. ‘The most emiuent painters have 
been recorded in the page of biography, aud we can assign no 
just reason why the professors of the sister art should languish in 
comparative obscurity ; and, while their compositions are the 
subjects of an imcreasing regard, and the themes of universal rap- 
ture, that the authors should be doomed, their names alone ex 
cepteal, to cold and careless oblivion. The memoirs of men emis 
nent in any department of science, must afford some gleam of 
interest, or sowe portion of mstruction ; or evenif the characters 
themselves should be dark and devoid of eutertainment, yet the 
relation will always be valuable, for if recorded with adel:ty and 
skill, it will ever afford an enlivening history of the rise and pro- 
gress of the art or science the lives of whose professors it details. 

‘The biography of our author commences with the year | 500. 
He divides the subjects of his book into three classes ; that is to 
say, first english, secondly Italian, and thirdly German musical 
composers and writers, in the last of which are included Prussian 
and Danish musicians; the natives of [reland bemg ranked with 
the Evglish. ‘he most natural mode of arrangement, as weil as 
the easiest for reference, would undoubtedly appear to have been 
alphabetical, but the plan pursued is upon the whole, we think, 
the best ; the musicians of each country are divided into periods 
of 100, 50, or 25 years each, according to the number of cele- 
brated men, or to the change effected in the style of music during 
that time. This chanee, if wrought by the immediate skill of 
any one or more professors of the art, is noticed in its proper 
place. Our author has not, indeed, attempted to write a vew 
book, as in the present case novelty would be little required, but 
he goes still farther, by avowing the work before us to be princi- 
pally acompilation, His own ‘words are these; 
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« The present work .was originally compiled, nearlytwelve years 
ego, for the editor's own information and amusement. From this 

riod to the-present:he has not, from time to time, omitted :to add 
to his former collections such further anecdotes and memoirs as:he 
ihas been able to derive from every authentic source of information 
which has ‘been accessible to him. In addition to his own investi- 
gations, he ‘has, of course, ‘been much indebted to the works of Sir 
John Hawkins and Dr. Burney, as well as the publications of nume- 
rous other English authors on the subject ; nor has he neglected an 
accurate inspection of such of the works of the continental writers 
as he has been able-to procure. ‘He has likewise been supplied, by 
his musica! friends, with some original memoirs. 

«““ That there are numerous omissions in his work, the editor 
freely confesses, and has greatiy to lament, particularly where those 
omissions respect persons of eminenge in the profession; but ‘he 
ventures to hope, that-the indulgent reader will consider these as in 
some measure necessarily attendant upon.a work, in which persons 
living as well as deceased are spoken of. | 

“ When he first resolved to submit his labours to the public, he 
proposed to insert in the second volume a priced and arranged cata- 
Jogue of such music of the respective composers therein mentioned, 
as is now in print in this country; but to this some objections were 
stated, (qu. started?) which induced the publisher rather to wigh 
that such a catalogue might be printed separately. Considerable 
preparations have been made for it; and if at last such should be 
considered desirable, its separate publication will not be long 
delayed.” 


Pretixed tothe work is a short introduction (short only in re- 
spect of the subjects treated of ) on the rise and improvement of 
music. ‘The discussion of the melody of the ancients is design- 
edly omitted, and the author. begins with the introduction of mu- 
sic into the service of the Christian Church, which is stated to 
have been at Antioch about the year 350 A..D. and further con- 
firmed by a cavon.of a.council of Laodicea, holden between the 
years 360 and 370, We must give these holy fathers no small 
credit. forpatience as well as piety, considering what is quoted in 
page 4, frem Guido Arctinus, “ That in his time, (the eleventh 
ceutury) fen years were usually consumed in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the canto fermo, or plain song. 

From the.introduction of music in general, we come.to the Jn- 


troduction of the system upon which its present practice jg 
founded, Of sodmization the following account is given, 


“Guido Arctinus (whom we have just mentioned ) being one day 
at vespers, and singing the hymn, 
Ut queat lazis Resonare fibris 
Mira‘ gestorum Famuli tuorum 
Solve polluté Lawai reatum 
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the idea occurred to his mind, that the syllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, 


Sol, La, of that hymn, being easy of pronunciation, might be ap 
plied to an equal number of sounds in regular succession, and by 
that means remove the difficulties under which the musical scale 
had till then laboured. The scale, as it stood before the time of 
Guido, was not adapted to the reception of the six syllables. This, 
therefore, he changed, by converting the ancient tetrachords into 
hexachords, and then applying these syllables to it. He added a 
tone to which he prefixed the Greek letter r, (whenee the scale is 
now called the Gamut) below the lowest note of the old scale, and, 
by so doing, the situation of the semitone became clearly pointed 
out. To the first note of the hexachord he applied the syllable Ut, 
and the rest of the syllables, in succession, to. the ether notes.” 
—this invention having thus far succeeded to his utmost wishes, he 
next extended the scale, by the addition of four other tones, from 
the lowest line, G, in the bass, to the fourth space, E, in the treble; 
which at that time was considered so high, that from thence arose 
the proverbial expression, in use even at this day, to reprehend a 
hyperbolic speech, ‘ that is a note above E la.’ The notes in this 
improved scale were twenty-four in number.” 


He then proceeds to enuureraté other improvements made by 
Guido ; but it ts singular that the invention of ¢/me is not among 
the number. Music in general at that period must have been 
played much as the channts in our cathedrals are at present, aud 
whether fast or slow, must have been left in a great measure to 
the judgment of the performer. It is true, indeed, that there 
was not then the same necessity for a variety of time that there 
is at present; since music was principally, if not entirely, confined 
to the clergy, and their tunes were, it may be conjectured, with 
very few exceptions, waiformly grave and slow. Their musical 
characters, however, as far as they can be ascertamed, equalled 
in number, and we may suppose answered the same purpose, as 
those which are in use at the present day. 

The different forms of composition are afterwards considered, 
and among these the fugue is briefly treated of, with its offspring 
the canon and the catch. Afterwards follows an account of the 
establishment of church music m England under Henry the 
Villth and Edward the VIth, assisted by the celebrated 
work of Marbeck, published about the year 1550, which laid 
the first stone of the noble superstructure, which has since re- 
mained the admiration of ages. 

We notice one material defect in this introduction, which is 
the want of authorities. ‘The author makes various and strong 
assertions, but leaves us in the dark as to the grounds upon which 
he presumes to speak with such conhdence. We are the rather 
induced to mention this, because many of the points treated of 19 
the introduction, are rather of a speculative nature, and not of 

positive 
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positive and historical certainty. And, even supposing them to 
be clearly ascertained, so short an introduction ought rather to 
be an index to authorities, than an authority of itself. We would 
also suggest as an improvement, should it not be inconsistent 
with the author's plan, that a farther and a clearer account of the 
fugue, canoa, counterpoint, &c. should be given, which would 
contribute to render the book itself more popular and useful. 
The first section of the work comprises a century, and contains 
the names of English musicians, nineteen in number, Marbeck, 
Taverner, Dr. Tye, White, Tallis, Farrant, Johnson, Parsons, 
Bird, Dr. Bull, Dowland, Phillips, Morley, Johu and Wil- 
liam Mundy, Weelkes, Damon, Farnaby, Milton. We would 
begin with Marbeck, but the information respecting him is so 
scanty, consisting almost entirely of the relation of his escape 
from martyrdom, by what has seldom availed persons in 
similar circumstances, his piety and innocence, that we pass on to 
Tallis, who flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It is supposed that he was organist of the Royal Chapel in the 
reigns of Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Eliza. 
beth; but this is by no means certain, and the authority for it 
seems to have rested, upon the inscription on his tomb. It isknown, 
however, that he was a gentleman of the Chapel Royal in the 
reigus of Edward the Sixth and Queen Mary, and that he received 
for his service seven pence halfpenny a day; he died in 1585. 
Meagre and unsatisfactory as this account certainly is, (and 
there is no biographical dictionary whieh will not furnish as good 
a one) it is rather to be imputed to the nature of the —- than 
to any want of diligence or research in our author. It has been 
often, and justly observed, that the lives of men of literature are 
usually barren of incident, but the lives of musicians must, with 
very few exceptions, be much more so; since their habits are 
equally those of study and seclusion, and their pursuits of less ime 
mediaté interest. What is said of Tallis,whose name is here selected 
on account of his great eminence as a musician, may be said 
equally of almost evesy musician whatever, who lived at so dise 
tant a period—that he lived and that he died; and in some ine. 
stances, as in the case of Marbeck, the first article in this volume, 
even the circumstances respecting his birth and his death cannot 
be accurately ascertained. He who writes the life of a musician 
must be content with such notices as chance throws in his way, 
or the vigilance of cotemporaries has preserved in their writings, 
and not unfrequently must supply with anecdote the want of bete 
ter informatiou. It is from bis works only that a musician 18 ree 
membered, and these have sometimes proved the only medium 
through which their author’s name has been conveyed to 
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o: Jia respect to the compositions of Tallis, thert appears to 

de so little ditlerence of opimion inthe musical world, that it is 
needless to repeat the judgment of our author upon them. His 
genius seems to have iheen exclusively devoted to sacred sub- 
jects; and we should, perhaps, have to regret that the fashion of 
the time in. which belived, led him too much to the pursuit of 
intricate and scientific contrivance, were ut not for. the wonderful 
angenuity and skill which be shews upen every occasion. 

dtwasnatull theheginning of the 17thcentury that any thing like 
air.or.expression was discoverable, aud that a more intimate con- 
Nexion becameapparent betweenpeetry andrmusic than had betore 
beenknown. Music owedilittle to James the tust. ‘The diversions 
of the court were indeed of the dramatic kind, in the compo- 
sition, and even in the perfonmance of which, the gentlemen and 
children of the royal chapel were often employed, but the com- 
posers .of choral music found themselves entirely neglected. 
During the reign of Charles the irst, things went on still worse, 
for the puritans having got the reins of government into thei 
hands, established .amew form of worship, in which singing of 
psalms was.the only music allowed ; but. im.this the whole con- 
gregation were to join. Nay; some violent puritaus even pro- 
posed that the organs of all.churches. should besdestroyed, .and 
she service books cammiatied to,the flames. But the.oumber of 
those who were able to read being small, it was ordered that 
when the psalm was about to be sung, the minister, or some 
otherfit person, appoited by bim avd the other ruling officers, 
should read the psalm dine by line before the singing thereof, 
winel custom our sectarics. preserve to thisday. But.the con- 
trast between antient and modern conventicles is truly amusing. 
Fornerly, the minister was supposed to be the only man in the 
congregation who could read, but at present he is often the only 
one who cannot. 

{tis needless to add that the puritans put.a stop.to all dramatic: 
representations. ‘These were revived by Sir Walliam Davenant 
m 1656, inthe shape of an entertainmentconsisting of oration? 
an prose, imtermixed with vocal and mstrumental music .com- 
posed by Coleman, Lawes, and Hudson. The Dniversity. of 
(xtord to their immortal honour retained their choral seryice 
till 1656, when the garrison surrendered, and the king left the 
city. Bat a regular weekly concert was soon afterwards esta- 
blshed in the University, the members of which, at the resiera- 
tion, bemg removed to various cathedrals, and collegiate choirs, 
coutributed greatly to the revival of music mm England. 

itis with pleasure we observed that, in the life of Purcell, his 
works ave criticised at considerable length. This.is cot 
taken from Dr. Burney. His 7'e Deum (which is less frequently 
| performed 
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performed than it deserves to be) is particularly evamined and 
occasionally compared with that of Handel. If, indeed, any 
human composition can afford a fine theme for the exertion of 
musical talents, it is this glorious hymn: but it is not a little sm- 
gular that both Purcell and Handel should have so widely mis- 
taken the sense of the verse “ To thee all angels cry aloud,” as 
to set itin a minor key, the language of lamentation and complaint, 
which does not seem to be at all the meaning of the passage. 
For the hymn is regularly divided into parts, and opens in a strain 
of the highest exultation ; it is the language of praise and thanks- 
giving, and not strictly even that of prayer. 

Upon the restoration in 1660, the manners of the people 
began to change, and theatrical entertainments were recommenced. 
Music was rendered essential to the theatre by the imtroduction 
of short compositions played between the acts of the drama. 
But dramatic music had then a grave and solemn character ill- 
suited to it; as all the composers, for many years after the refor- 
mation, were members of cathedral and collegiate churches. 

With respect to choral music, as soon as order had been re- 
established in the church, and the organs rebuilt, it began to re- 
vive. A few musicians of eminence, who had survived the tu- 
mults of civil War, were sought out and promoted. It was long, 
however, before the service of the church could be restored to its 
original state. 

Charles the Second patronised musicians, and gave encourage- 
ment to the composers of sacred music. ‘The natural levity of 
that king’s temper, and his want of sufficient judgment to enable 
him to admire the compositions of Tyé, Tallis, Bird, Gibbons 
and others, induced those who were desirous of obtaining his 
patronage, to give a lighter cast to their music. Amongst these 
were Humphrey, Blow, and Wise.. It may be questioned, upon 
the whole, whether the principles of harmony, or the science of 
composition, were ever better understood than in Charles the 
Second’s time. 

The account of Dr. Blow in this section is not sufficiently full. 
The period between 1700 and 1725 is an important era in the 
history of our music. The first Italian opera performed in 
London, was that of Arsinde, in the year 1707. ‘Lhe music was 
selected, and in part composed, by Clayton. In the preceding 
year a new theatre had been erected in the Haymarket, and some 
attempts were made to set up an entertainment there in imitation 
of the Italian opera, but they failed. ‘This induced the Drury 
Lane managers to attempt the exhibition, which, notwithstand- 
ing some glaring absurdities, succeeded very well. The first 
genuine Italian opera performed in London, was that of Rinaldo 
represented in the theatre in the Haymarket in the year gi 
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The music was by Handel: in this year also the academy of 
antient music took its rise, and private and subscription concerts 
began about that time to be held in different parts of London, 
"The most considerable of these were, the concerts at the Castle 
‘Lavern in Paternoster Row, thence called the Castle concerts, 
(removed afterward to. Haberdashers Hall, and subsequently to 
the King’s Arms in Cornhill,) and Brittan’s. 

In the life of the celebrated Jeremiah Clarke is detailed an 
anecdote which is too remarkable to be passed over m silence. 


ee sa in life he was so unfortunate as te conceive a violent 


_ and hopeless passion for a very beautiful lady, of a rank far superior 


to his own; and his sufferings under these circumstances became 
at length so intolerable that he resolved to terminate them by 
suicide. Being at the house of a friend in the country, he found 
himself so miserable that he suddenly determined to return to 
London. His friend observing in his behaviour great marks of 
dejection, furnished him with a horse, and a servant to attend him, 
In his way to town a fit of melancholy and despair having seized 
hup, he alighted, and giving his horse to the servant, went into a 
field, in the corner of which was a.pond surrounded with trees, 
This pointed out to his choice two ways of getting rid of life; but 


not heing more inclined to the one than to the othep he left it to 
the determination of chance. He took out of his pocket a piece 
of money, and tossing it in the air, determined to by its de- 


cision. The money fell on its edge in the clay, and’ thus seemed 
to prohibit both these means ‘of destruction. His mind, however, 
was too much disordered to receive comfort from, or take advan- 
tage of this delay. He therefore mounted his horse and rode to 
London, determined to find some other means of ridding himself 
of lite; and in July 1707, not many weeks after his return, he shot 
bunself at his own house in St. Panl’s Church-yard.” 


From 1725 to 1750 we have the following names :— Leve- 
ridge, Carey, Holeombe, Dr. Greene, Festing, Mercy, Prelleur, 
James, Travers, Dr. Boyce, Dr. Arne, Felton. Saat : 

tlenry Carey is known to most of our readers by his works, if 
nat by his name. He was the author of “ irononhotonthglo- 
gos,” the “* Dragon’ of Wantley,” “ God save the King,” av 
the popular ballad of “Sally in our Alley.” His title to “ Gt 
save the King” has been often disputed, and notwithstanding th¢ 
authority of Dr. Hacington here quoted, does not appear yet to 
be satisfactorily settled. bene chy 

The names from 1750 to 1812 are—Dubourg, Avison, Mi- 
chacl Arne, Kent, Dr. W. Hayes, Dr. Howard, Dr. Nares, 
Stanley, Dr. Worgan, Norris, Dr. Cook, 'T. Linley, Storace, 
Dr. Dupws, Dr. P. Hayes, Bates, Carter, F. Linley, Batusbill, 
Jacksou, Dy. Amold! Moorehead, Dr. Alcock, Dy. Miller, De. 


urney, 
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Bumey. Dibdin, Hook, Shield, Mazzinghi, Dr. Busby, Attwood, 
Kelly, Braham, Reeve, Davy, SirJoht Stevenson, C. Wesley; 
S. Wesley, Russell. | 

‘The life of Handel is too interesting to every lover of musié 
not to be well known ; but we insert the following extracts from 
it, as being, upon the whole, a fair specimen of the work before 
us, 


* After the year 1740, Handel gave another direction to his 
studies, better suited, as lie has hintself been frequently heard to 
declare, to the circumstances of a man advancing far into .the 
vale of years, than light and trivial music. He now determined to 
adopt that species of composition so common in countries where 
the Roman Catholic religion prevails, called Concerto Spirituale, or 
Oratorio. He was well acquainted with the sacred writings; and was 
sensible that the sublime seritiments and passages witu which they 
abound, would afford opportunity for displaying his splendid talents 
to the greatest advantage. 

““ He considered that almost certain benefit would arise to hint 
from such an undertaking. He had already, in the year 1733, pers 
formed the Oratorio of Athaliah on the solemnization of a public 
act in the university of Oxford, and the profits arising from it were 
so considerable, as, in a slight degree, to repair the injury thagé 
his fortuné Rad sustained *. ‘The performance of a sacred dramas 
might likewise take place during the solemnity of the Lent season, in 
which all theatrical representations were forbidden: but what be 
yond every thing else, served to recommend it, was, that it could be 
conducted at a comparatively trifing expence. No costly scenery 
was requisite, nor any dresses for the performers beyond a suit of 
black, with which all persons who appeared in public were supposed 
to be provided. Instead of airs that required the delicacy of 
Cuggeni or the volubility of Faustina to execute, he hoped to 
gratify the public taste by means of songs, the beauties of which 
were within the comprehension of less fastidious hearers than those 
who, in general, frequented the opera: naniely, such as were 
adapted to a tenor voice, from the natural firmness and flexibility 
of which little more is expected than an articulate utterance of the 
words by a good voice, and a just expression of the melody. For 
the execution of these he was fortunate in obtaining the assistance 
of Mr. Beard, a singer possessed of almost every useful requisite. 
He knew also that he‘could attach to himself the real lovers and 
judges of music by those original beaaties which he had the ability 
to display in the composition of fugue and chorus. These being 
once gained, the taste of the town, he was aware, was likely soon to 
follow. ‘To such a performance, the talents of second rate singers, 
and of persons employed in choir service, were, fully adequate, 


* , — | 





* «< Ly bis contest with the nobility.” 
x2 Signora 
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Signora Trancesina, and afterwards Signora Trasi, and some others, 
were engaged on tolerably reasonable terms; and the Chapel 
Royal, and the choir of St. Paul’s, furnished chorus singers suiffici- 
ent, both in abilities and number, to answer his utmost wishes. 

* He determined likewise to introduce into these Oratorios a 
species of musie, of which he may be sajd to have been the in- 
ventor, namely, the organ concerto. Few, except Handel’s inti- 
mate friends, were then acquainted that on that instrument he had 
scarcely an equal in the world, and he was himself well aware that 
he had a style of perfotming on it which had at least the charm of 
novelty to recommend it. It must be confessed that this was not 
the true organ style: but the full harmony of the instrumental parts 
in these compositions, contrasted with those elegant solo passages 
with which he interspersed them, had a most wonderful and pleas- 
ing effect. 

“ The first thing tliat Handel did after his return from Aix-la- 
Chapelle, was to set to music Dryden’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day. 
He introduced into it a trio which he had formerly set to the 
words ‘ Quel fior che al alba ride,’ and this, with the addition of 
another part, he adapted so well to the chorus, ‘ Let old Timo- 
theus yield the prize,’ that most of his auditors mistook it for an 
original composition. The success which this performance had, 
completely determined him in the resolution to apply himself, for 
the future, almost exclusively to this species of composition, and with 
a few occasional deviations, he persisted in it during the remainder 
of his life. Finding that his own performance on the organ never 
failed to command the attention of his hearers, he immediately set 
about the composition, or rather the making up from his other 
works, of a set of concertos for that instrument; and he uniformly 
played one of these in every performance. , 

‘* The applause bestowed on the Oratorios of Handel was equal 
to that with which even the best of his Operas had formerly been 
favoured. He gave to these entertainments a kind of dramatic form, 
because it was his opinion, that to an English audience, music united 
with poetry was not alone sufficient to keep alive the attention for 
a whole evening ; and that at least the appearance of a plot was 
indispensible for this purpose. Handel was mistaken in his opinion, 
as was fully proved by the success that attended the performance of 
Israel in Egypt, L’ Allegro ed ii Penseroso, and the Messiah: he 
was, however, determined by it to have recourse to some inferior 
poet for assistance in forming a drama, which without regard 
either to sentiment or language, was to be a mere vehicle for his 
music. Such are the QOratorios of Esther, Saul, Susanna, and 
many others. Dr. Morell was the person chiefly employed. 

*« In the beginning of the year 1751, he was alarmed by a disorder 
in his eyes, which, upon consulting the surgeons, he was told was@ 
cataract. From this moment his usual flow of spirits forsook him, 
and scarcely left him patience for that crisis of his disorderin which 
he might hope for relief. He had been prepared to expect a total 
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privation of sight; yet to entertain hopes that this might only prove 
temporary, or that by an operation it might be restored. When 
therefore the total loss of sight was confirmed, he submitted himself 
to Mr. Samuel Sharp, of Guy’s Hospital. The repeated attempts 
that were made to relieve him were, however, fruitless; and he was 
at length told, that for the remainder of his days, a relief from pain 
in his visual organs was all that could be hoped. In this forlorn and 
dejected state, reflecting on his inability any longer to conduct his 
entertainments, he called to his aid Mr. Smith, the son of his faith- 
ful copyist and friend; and with this assistance, Oratorios con- 
tinued to be performed even till that Lent season when he died. 
These took place with no other omission in his own performance 
than the accompaniment by the harpsichord; the rich flow of his 
fancy ever supplying him with subjects for extempore voluntaries 
on the organ, and his hand still retaining the power of executing 
whatever his invention suggested. 

«« It was a most affecting spectacle to see the venerable musi- 
cian, whose efforts had so long charmed the ear of a discerning 
multitude, led to the front of the stage, in order to make an obei- 
sance of acknowledgement to his enraptured. audience. When 
Smith played the organ during the first year of Handel’s blindness, . 
Samson was performed, and Beard sang with great feeling— 


“ Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon. 


“ The recollection that Handel had set these words to music, 
with the view of the blind composer then sitting by the organ, 
affected the audience so forcibly, that many persons present were 
moved even to tears.” | 


Such is the character of Handel ; a musician who, in simplie 
city, energy, und sublimity of composition, surpassed all who 
preceded him, and probably will surpass all who are yet to come.’ 
England can boast of but one Shakespeare. We shall see but 
one Handel. How far the preceding criticism is just, our readers . 
themselves will be the best judges. 

It is with music as with every other art and science ; no sooner 
has it reached its utmost point of perfection, than it begins to 
decline. Handel had attained this point: he had shewn how 
much was to be effected by the powers as well as the charms of 
music, and it was left to succeeding composers to refine, not to 
improve upon so excellent a model. Perhaps, in strict justice 
it ought to be said, that he had contributed, by his own example, 
to produce a corruption in the national taste, and that his faults, 
such as they were, became the more dangerous from being sanc- 
tioned by so high an authority. This argument certainly has 
weight in one instance; we allude to that passage in the Israel in» 
Egypt, where Handel is said to have imitated the hopping of 
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frogs, and buzzing of flies, by passages brokenin the time, Now 
though to represent the stationary situation of the sun by one 
long continued note, might be a hazardous attempt, there was 
nothing nfean or ludicrous in jt, which is certainly the case in the 


other instances. In imitation, as it 1s called, of Handel, the 


world is daily pestered with these musical imitations, without end 
and without number. We have battles, afd storms, and sieges, 
in such abundance, that we may soon reasonably hope, by soine 
particular contrivance of the air or phetime, or by some other 
contrivance equally ingevious, to be made acquainted with the 
latitude in which they took place, or at what exact hour of the 
day they were fought ; nay, one hard-hearted composer gives us 
a movement composed of the groans of the wounded and dying : 
now surely this is to reduce to disgrace and contempt the most 
charming science that ever solaced the heart of man. 

Upon the whole, we recommend this work. Musicians, en- 
gravers, and painters, are out of the reach of common biographi- 
cal dictionaries ; and Dr. Burney’s book on this subject, perhaps 
the only one of unqnestionable authority, is not only too dear for 
the purse, but perhaps too large and inconvenient for the use of 
tie generality of readers. We would not here be misunderstood : 
ne one who bas read De, Burney’s work can for a moment wish 
it less, but its size prechudes that convenience of yeference which 
smnaller works allow. Our author's obligations to it cannot be 
mistaken. If there be any class of persons whose attention this 
work particularly claims, it is of those fair young ladies, whose 
hours are less profitably employed over the trash of Lane’s cir- 
culating library, and are said by their friends to have a taste for 
music, but dash at whatever is placed before them, without the 
most distant idea whether its author was an Englishman or a 
German, 2 Dutchman or a Chinese. 
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Ant. 7. 4 Sermon on the Love of our Country. Preached 
in the Parish Church of St Martin in:the-Fields, on Thursdays 
January 13, 1814. (Being the Day appointed. for @ General 
Thanksggung.) Dy Joseph Holden Pott, A.M, 32,pp. 2s. 6d, 
Ruvingtons.. 1814. 


**Fhose persons who may connect the idea of a ¢lassical rliapsody 
withthe common, but not the less attractive, subject of thé pre-’ 
sent Sermon, will entertain as unfounded a suspicion ef its con-. 
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tents, and be as quickly undeceived or disappointed upon ‘its pe- 
rusal, as all those auditors must have been at St. Martin’s charch 
on the thanksgiving day, who might ignorantly have expected a 
high-sounding but empty effusion from the sensible and enlight- 
engl mind of their respectable pastor. 

Having chosen for his text the exhortation of St. Paul to Timo- 
thy, (1 Tim. ii. 2.) “* I exhort that first of all supplications, 

rayers, intercessions, giving of thanks, be made for all men; for 
Fings, and for all that are in,authority, that we may lead quiet and 

ceable lives in all godliness and honesty;’? Mr. Pott derives 
rom it his principal and leading argunrent in favour of that true 
patriotism which would connect individual goed with public wel- 
fare, and “ tend te cherish and promote the benefit of other 
nations.” 

After a brief allusion to the groundless, and, we hope, at length 
exploded insinuation, that the Gospel “ does not at all encouragé 
the love of our country,” a striking but simple portrait is pre- 
sented to us of a truly patriotic and Christian spirit. 

* Just indeed should be the temper of the mind concerning 
which we have to frame our estimate, or the patriot spirit would 
become at once a torch of discord among men, and a ground of 
envy and hostility in all the world. Just.it should be, or it wilt 
prove the mean and narrow sentiment of thevain, the boastful, and 
self-centred, Equal it should be, in order to be truly generous, 
and in order to connect itself with every Christian grace. From 
that happy circle of the Christian graces, no one good principle or 
mative which is common to.the heart of man, and congenial to the 
dictates of his conscience, is cast out.” ’ 

Such, however, was not the characteristic genius of Jewish 
or heathen patriotism. The Jews, as the a correctly in- 
forms us, fergot the principles of justice and equality in an unfair 
estimate of their high prerogatives, as being not merely ina peculiar 
manner, but as exclusively and for ever, their own; an error which 
called for, as our Lord well knew, the strongest practical induce- 
ments te amore general and unrestricted benevolence to coun- 
teract the excess of that local attachment which they had too long 
most ungenerously and unwarrantably cherished. ‘The fanciful 
notion of an indigenous and unmixed ancestry had inspired the 
Athenians with a sovereign contempt for barbarians, as they were 
styled ; and the wildest conceptions of a mistaken and unlettered 
patriotism, early misgrafted upon the infant minds ef the Spartans, 
had produced thé unnatural fruits of arrogance, cruelty, and 
ignorance, 

At the same tine, as Mr. Pott most justly argues, in allusion 
to the opposite extreme of a more modern species of benevolence, 
which would embrace “ the many rather than the few,”. and-ex- 
tend its regards ‘ to all rather than to some,’’ where would be the 
true signs of the love of our country, if the virtues of gratitude 
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spirit of apostolical charity, which inculcates the duties of affec- 
tion to parents, brotherly love, and obedience to magistrates, 
should cease to be the marks of genuine patriotism, or be lost in 
the visionary flights of undiscriminating philanthropy. 

As the text may be considered applicable to the temporal as 
well as spiritual weiture of all mankind in their collective as well 
as private capacity, the preacher next trates the injustice of that 
individual or nation which aims at the destruction of another 
c@intry, to a disregard or contempt of that noble principle which 
respects the good of others as essentially connected with its own, 
inasmuch as “* every nation, state, or government, may be served 
or injured by another.” 


The following passage is particularly animated, and enpoeetrs 
of the abovementioned truth. 

“ Is there any one considerate person in this land, the 
knows what the true foundations are upon which the welfare 
of his country is built up, who will hesitate a moment in his 
answer, if the question shal! be put, concerning the several evils 
which have excited our alarm throughout. that contest which has 
been so long and so sucecssfully maintained? Who is there that 
will find a difficulty to reply, af it be demanded whether the arms 
of those adversaries, or their principles, have been the things 
which threatened most, and were most to be dreaded by us, and 
opposed? Reeling, as they have done, from one extreme of 
frantic conduct to another, mistaking outrage, anarchy, distrac- 
tion, cruelty, and madness, with every species of impiety, for free- 
dom, and then recoiling from their own frightful and disgusting 
image, only to support the worst species of fulse splendor and op- 
pression, which began at home, but spread round in every direc- 
tion under the banner of pretended glory, and with visionary" 
pratps cts of an universal empire. An universal empire. in one- 
hand, and that the hand of man! Surely if any thing could’ 
call for the league of nations to oppose one power, it was the pre-' 
posterous and enormous arrogance which aimed at once at stifling’ 
every spark of patriot 3 zeal in every breast; which raised a traitor 
ous party in the besoin of each state, more dangerous than its im- 
vadiny eagles, since it carried thus the mine of ruin, by which 
every virtuous attachment was to be destroyed, home to the centre 
of each threatened country. Surely, if we wanted yet to know 
the value of a just and weil-founded affection for our country, we 
might find it in the spirit which resists those private treacheries by 
which ambition, ever mean and abject, even in the midst of all its 
impudence and public daring, works its way.” 

The latter part of the discourse en! larges, with much force and 
feeling, upon the necessity, expediency, and value of a law- 
ful and well-constructed government, appealing to its manifest bles- 
sings, the dangers attending a popular revolution, and the usual con- 
sequences of intestine tumults, verified “ by very near examples,” 
and cnding in the despotism ef a single leader, whose power is 
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erected on the divisions, and maintained by the slavery, of a 
eople. 

, v2 strain of unaffected piety runs through the whole conclusion, 
connecting the love of our country and the authority of all powers, 
civil or spiritual, with obedience to the will, and zeal for the honour 
of God: once more declaring, that the patriot spirit, ¢ru/y im- 
pressed on the heart of man, is tenene that which is the most 
consistent with the word, and the most enlightend by the beams of 
revelation and truth. 

Other sermons may be thought more vigorous, profound, and 
original, or may be expressed in a more energetic tone of lan- 
guage; but very few upon this occasion will be found more clear 
and persuasive in their arguments, or more pious in their neral 
character. This discourse is well worthy of its learned and bene- 
volent author. : 


POETRY, 


Art. 8. The Battle of Vittoria. By an Officer. Small 8vo. 
pp. 20. 1814. 


Among the,numerous epigrams, written by the wicked wits of 
France, there is one, tolerably seyere, and which cannot easily be 
translated, upon a military poet. We will quote it :— 


“* Vous serez des meilleurs gendarmes, 
Et des meilleurs faiseurs de vers, 
Lorsque vous ferez que vos armes 
Seront rudes comme vos vers, 

Et que vous ferez que vos vers 

Seront aussi doux que vos armes.”’ 


Our good-natured readers imagine, perhaps, that we mean to 
apply this to the author of “ The Battle of Vittoria.” By no means. 
We think, on the contrary, that if, which we doubt not, he uses 
his sword with as much spirit as he uses his pen, he amply performs 
the duty which he owes to his country. There are sonic negligen- 
ces in his composition, and some lines which may be traced to 
Walter Scott’s works, and the battle itself is too hastily passed 
over; but, on the whole, itis a poem of much elegance and ani- 
mation. The following extract will justify our opinion. After 
alluding to the heroic achievements of Edward the Black Prince, 
and the restoration of Pedro, the author thus procecds >+- 


‘© Ceas’d din ef arms, ceas’d convent bell, 
In silence slept each lonely dell ; 
Echo on Najerilla’s shore 
A martial strain prelong’d no more ; 
But oft was heard, at evening dim, 
_ From vine-wreath’d porch the virgin’s hymn, 
And oft beneath Eve’s tranquil star 
The shepherd tun’d his brisk guitar ; 
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Oh! long in peace had shepherd sung 
His Jay of love, and green woods rung 
With bell of vagrant goat or steer, 

Or ballad wild of muleteer; 

Nor e’er a sound more harsh or rude 
Disturb’d their antique solitude ; 

Had not Oppression stirr’d the fame — 
Which slumber’d in each patriot’s frame, 
When Despotism gave command, 

* Yield, Spaniards, your forefathers’ land ;’ 
The rude Biscayan yell’d aloud, 
Answer'd the Catalonian. proud; 

Grenada from her Moorish halls,. . 

And Saragossa’s mould ring walls 

Greve back the soul-inspiring cry, 

* Strike, Spain, for freedom win or die.’ 
They heard—each peasant left the plough, 
The unpluck’d vintagé bent each bough ; 
Each flock without a shepherd stfay’d,. 
Fer parted lover wept each maid. 

They rush'd from cottage, farm, and town ; 
On every brow was virtue’s frown: 

Bach shook the lance, or grasp’d a blade, 
Beneath his dark capote’s shade: 

A patriot band, unpaid, uataught, 

For home and liberty they fought ; 

They fought, they died, and dying prést 
Their injur’d country’s bleeding breast, 
While lite’s last sigh to heaven arose 

For vengeance on that country’s foes. 

ni Ry. foes opprest, by friends betray'd, 
Through all the world Spain look’d for aid, 
And proudly o'er the prostrate world 
Saw her oppressor’s flag unturl'd; 

The star of England o’er the deep 
Alone its splendour seem'd to keep, 
A beacon dame still blazing bright 
Upon the cheerless breast. of night.”’ 


LAW, 


Art. 9. Memorial, addressed to a distinguishéd Pablic Chavieedi: 
respecting the Act of | last. Session; introducing the Cessio-Bonorum, 
53 Geo. L1]. cap. 102. commonly called Lord Redesdale’s Act. 
By Joseph Gillon, I:sq. pp. 21. Underwood, F814 


This small pamphlet is’ wr itten for the putpose of recomniending 
ta public approbation the Act introduced: by Lord Redesdale for 
perpetual relief of insolvent debtors. The author uses ne very 
strong or stiiking arguments, but chiefly, fills. his pages with state- 
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ments of the law in various countries, particularly Rome, Holland, 
and Scotland, to shew the probability that the new modification of 
the English law will not only be useful but popular. We consider 
the statute in question as one merely of experiment; it is recom- 
mended by ite apparent humanity, and if the ends of justice can 
be reconciled with the dispensations of mercy, there is no heart 
so encrusted with prejudice, or steeled by selfishness, but must re- 
joice in the attainment of so great an object. If fraud can be pre- 
vented, and the imprisoned debtor fairly liberated, without injury 
to his creditor, the Act will be well entitled to the commendatiuns 
bestowed on it. As yet, its operation can hardly be said to have 
commenced, and, as its duration is limited to five years, at least 
half of that peried will have elapsed before any just opipion cav be 
formed, whether the commercial part of the community, whom it 
principally affects, ought to petition for or against its renewal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.10. Transactions of the Society instituted at London, for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce 3 with 
the Premiums offered in the Years 1811 and 1812, Vols, xxix 
and xxx. 8yo. S85 pp, ll. Is, 1812, 1813. 


a 


The most interesting articles te us, who are neither merchanta 
nor mechanics, are those which come under the head of agricul- 
ture. And, in agriculture, the plantation of forest trees has par- 
ticularly arrested our attention. 

We here observe that the land usually enclosed for planting is 
some barren moor or heath, or ground incapable of being ploughed, 
from its inequality, or rocks, or mountainous surface, such as the 
borders of rivers and the sides of precipices. But the result of 
our comparison of the different reports has been, that land worth 
&pound an acre, or more, (instead of a few shillings an acre, as 
is here generally stated,) would be much more profitable under 
plantation, than if let out to tenants for the purposes of hus- 
bandry, 

The great exertions of Dr. Bain, of Curzon-street, are first nos 
ticed and rewarded by the Seciety. To him was adjudged tire 
gold medal for his plantation of forest-trees at Heflleton, in Dor- 
setshire. * The seib of my plantation,” says he, ‘ is gravelly and 
poor ; the situation rather elevated, and a good deal exposed to 
the influence of the sea winds from the south corst. Yet, in spite 
of these circumstances, the young trees are in a very thriving 
State.”? “ The pinaster grows most rapidly, is quite regardless of 
tho sea winds, and is also, when ripe, a tree of considerable value.” 
“It is ascertained, that the wood of larch comes to perfection at 
JSarty years old, that of pinaster at sixty, and that of Scotch fir 
at eighty years growth,’ Vol. xxixy p. 27,28. We hail, 
among Dr. Bain's trees, three thousand, six hundred and: seventy 
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been cultivated as merely an ornamental shrub, was a matter of 
notoriety. Our own experience has informed us, that the labar. 
num, though a very quick growing plant, produces timber of a 
solidity equal almost to that of ace vite. This is contrary to 
general analogy, as applied to the quality of timber trees. The 
jaburnum is too heavy for chairs or tables, into which we had 
several years ago converted some windfalls in our shrubbery ; sup- 
osing that in this proof of its use, we had made a discovery. It 
will bear a beautiful polish. That from the ground not having 
been sufficiently drained, the Doctor’s ash had suffered more than 
his other trees, is a statement which, from our own experience 
also, we should have anticipated. Under similar circumstances, 
we once cut down our languishing ash plants within half a toot of 
the ground: and they have since become a healthy plantation. 
To the late H. Andrews, Esq. of Wakefield, the gold medal was 
adjudged fo. his oaks, which he had judiciously introduced among 
his extensive plantations. But the great value of J/arch-trees, 
in particular, has been happily ascertained by William Congreve, 
Esq. and Mr. Henry Coulishaw; the former of whom planted, 
since January 1808, 684,660 larches, on one hundred and ninety 
acres of a poor flinty heat 
Dr. Ainslie’s and Mr. Moggridge’s communication on the growth 
of forest trees contain information highly interesting to planters. 
With respect to the thinning of plantations, Dr. Ainslie very justly 
observes : 
** No man will éver plant to profit who does not go through his 
ree early, with an axe in his hand, and a cold calculating 
eart. Nothing can be mere unpleasant than to cut down & 
thriving tree, but it must be done, or you will have no timber. 
The plan I now pursue, is to begin thinning in eight years. 1 
mark the rows of inferior trees, which are always to be found, 
and cut them all down. I cross in evéry direction, as the smaller 
trees present themselves, and wherever I find a weak plant, it 
fulls. The first thinning takes away about one in four, In two 
years more I attack them again. I cut down every row of second 
rate trees, and when | come to a parcel of equal size, I cut down 
ene in three. Proceeding in this manner, cutting down one tree’ 
in four at each thinning, I find I give sufficient air, but never too 
much; regulating I utterly neglect, because after three or four 
thinnings, the trees are certain to be at proper distances. 1 will 
now mention the offect of this treatment. My larches of twenty 
years growth average from twenty-two to twenty-four inches in 
circumference at six feet. The Scotch firs, in favourable situations 
do the same; in very exposed ones, the average is from seventeen 
to twenty, the height of the former is from thirty-six to forty feet, 
of the latter from thirty to thirty-six feet. I purpose to thin these 
plantations again in 1812 and 1813, at which latter period they 
will be twenty-six years old, and every tree will contain six feet 
of square timber, and many of them upwards of ten. 1 formerly 
menUoned that the utmost value of the land I had planted, was 
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is. or Is. 6d. an acre, per annum. As I have generally selected 
intachs already well fenced, the expense of fencing has been in- 
considerable. I have within the last twenty-one years planted 
$78,563 forest trees, about 25 or 30,000 larches, surrounding my 
copse woods ; the rest are in clumps of unequal dimensions, from 
seventy-seven acres to half an acre. ‘The whole expense of plants, 
planting, fencing, and preserving, with compound interest, does 
not exceed 1000/. It is no idle speculation to look forward to 
what may be the value of 50,000 larches of forty years growth, 
nor to what the thinnings of the plantations may produce in the 
interim; and I trust it will be found that I have converted bad 
land to a good purpose, at as little expense as any planter in the 
kingdom.”’ Vol. xxx. p. 28. 

In the class of mechanics, many improvements and inventions 
have, as usual, been rewarded by the Society. Of these the 
most remarkable seems to be the invention of a gun carriage, 
which, admitting of a proper elevation and accurate aim to be 
taken at the object, will, by a discharge of 144 musket balls at 
every fire, clear away all the men in the enemy’s rigging in close 
action.”” 

In the class of colonies and trade, the Society has continued its 
endeavours for promoting the methods of preparing British white 
herrings equal to the Dutch. And great merit attaches to Mr. 
Francis Fortune and Mr. Peter Sleavin, for preparing and pro-~. 
ducing to the Society excellent white herrings; the one from the 
German Ocean, the other from the Irish Sea. The processes em- 
ployed by each of them are minutely detailed; and the herrings 
prepared by both modes, have been acknowledged by several 
Dutch merchants to be of the first quality. 

The teak tree of Pegu is employed in the East Indies for ship- 
building, and for the same purposes that oak is used in England. 
It is probable, that this valuable tree may be cultivated to advan. 
tage both in our African and West Indian colonies. And the com- 
munication of its mode of culture, as drawn up by Dr. Roxburg, 
of Calcutta, appears to contain every information necessary for 
this desirable purpose. 

That the natural products of the East and West Indies may be 
participated in common, tothe benefit of both, had long been thought 
an object of importance. And we have here a communication 
from Dr. Anderson, of St. Vincent, who reports, that the sago 
plants in his possession are in a very flourishing state there, and 
that the fruit of the Gardenia Florida may probably form a useful 
yellow dye. 

To the twenty-ninth volume is prefixed a portrait of Caleb 
Whitefoord, Esq. late a Vice President of the Society. Tt is 
beautifully engraved by Mr. Hali, from an original painting by 
Stuart. In the thirtieth volume the Society have paid a tribute of; 
respect to the memory of the late Earl of Romney, by prefixing. - 
his portrait, as engraved by Bromley from an original painting by 
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MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

An Abstract of the Annual Reports and Correspondence of the Society fir 
promoting Christian Knowledge, frum the Commencement of its Connexion with 
the East. india Missions, in’ 1709, to the preseat Day; together with the Charges 
delivered to the Missionaries, at different Periods, on their Departure from their 
several Missions, Octavo, 13s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish-Church of Mortlake, im the County of 
Surrey, Jan. 13, 1814, being the Day appointed for a general Thanksgiving. By 
Edward Owen, B.A. Rector, Perpetual Curate of Mortlake. Octave. 1s. 6d. 

The Prophecy of Kaekiel concerning Gogue, the last Tyraut of the Chareh, 
his Invasion of Ros, his Discomfiture, and final Pail, examined, and in Part iljes- 
trated. By Granville Penn, Esq. Octavo. 6s. 

Sermons, by the late Rev, Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean of fillala. Witha 
Sketch of his Life. Octavo. 12s, 

A Plea tor the Deity of Jesus and the Doctrine of the Trinity. By the Rev. 
David Simpson, M.A. With a Memoir of the Auther and the Spirit of Modera 
Socinianism exemplified, Sc. By Edward Parsons. Octavo. 12s. 

Phe Unsearchable Riches of Christ, the World made Flesh, the only Source of 
Peace and Happiness to Man: a Sermon preached in the Parish-Church of Tes. 
ton, in Kent, By John Kenuedy, Vicar of the said Parish. 1s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Trimmer, with original Letters 

and Meditauons and Prayers, selected trom her Journal. 2 vols, 8vo, 1s, 
LAW. 

The Origin, Object, and Operation of the Apprentice Laws, and their Applica- 
tion to Times past, present, and to come. 1s. 

A Memorial, addressed to a distinguished public Character, respecting the Act 
of the last Session, introducing the Cessio Bonorum, 53 Gee. IIL, Cap. 102, com- 
monly called Lord Redesdale’s Act. By Joseph Gillon, Esq. 1s. 

An Inquiry into the Causes of the general Poverty and Dependance of Man- 
hind, including a full Investigation of the Corn Laws. By William Dawson. 
Uctavo. 10s. 6d. 

An accurate Account of the singular Trial in the Court of King’s Bench, Guild- 
hall, Lady Perceval against Jolm Mitford, Msg. for Perjury. By the Lditor of 

the News. 3s. 

Report of Cases argued and determined in the Court ef Vice-Admiralty, at 
Halijax, in Nova Scotia, from the Commencement of the War in 7803, to the 
End of the Year 1813, in the Time of Alexander Croke, LL.D. Judge of that 
Court. By James Stewart, Esq. a Member of his Majesty's Council, and Sole 
citor-General for the Province of Nova Scotia. Octave. 1h Js. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of the Law of real Estates, and of Remains 
ders therein expressed, implied, and contingent, with Illustrations. By M. Dawes 
Esq; of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, Octavo. Gs, 

MEDICAL. 

Veterinary Medicine and Therapeutics: containing the Effects of Medicines 
ow various Avimals: the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of Diseases, with @ 
select Collection of Formule. By William Peck. Octave, 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Hydrocephalus, or Dyopsy of the Brain. By Janes Carmichael 
ay x M.D. Octavo. 6s. 

Treatise on Hernia, By Antonio Scarpa, Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
Pe University of Pavia. Translated from the Italien, with Notes, and an Appen- 
dix. By John Henry Wishart, Member of the Roy al College of Surgeons, &e. 
Ndinburgh. Octave. 14s. 

Observations on those Diseases of Females, which are attended by Discharges 
Mlustrated by Copper-plates of the Diseases, &c. By Charles Mansfield Clarke, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Xe. Octave. 1, 18 

HISTORY. ToreGraPiy 
Napoleon's Coudact toward Prussia since the Peace ef Tilsits from the origi 
RK 
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pal Documents, published by Order of -the Prussian Government. Translated 
from the German, with an Appendix, aad Anccdotes by the Editor Oectavo. 


4s 

The P#ochial History and Antiquities of Hampstead, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex : comprising an authentic Detail of the Descent of Property within that 
Mastict ; an Account of its natural Productions, Customs, Parochial tustitations, 
emment Residents, ce By John Jathes Park. Royal Octavo.. 11. fs, 

CHEMISTRY. 

An Account of the most mmportant recent Discoveries and Improvements ia 
Chenustry and Mineralogy, to the present Time; bemg an Appendix to their 
Dictionary of Chemistry and Mincralegy. By A. and C. R. Aikin. = 4to, 
18s. 

Elements of Electricity and Electro-Chemistry. By George John Singer. 
Octuvoe 165. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Kiements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. 
F.RS. Ed. Formerly Proiessor of Moral Philosophy iu the University of Edu 
burgh. Secoud Vol. 4to. Ql. 2. ° 

MATHEMATICS. 

A new Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary ; comprizing an Explana- 
tun of the Terms and Principles of pure and mixed Mathematics, and such 
Branches of Natural Philosoplry.as are susceptible of Mathematical Investiga- 
tion, xc. By Peter Barlow. Octavo. 2. ds, 

POLITICAL. 

A Sbort View of the State of the Nation, at Home and Abroad, im the preseut 
Crisis. 3s. 

Au Address to the British Nation, for the Puspose of still further diffusing the 
Love of military Glory. 3s. Gd. 

letters on the East-lndia Monopoly. Second Series. Originally published in 
the Gloscow Chronicle, with a Preface, and considerable Additions, 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Political Science, By John Craig. 3 Vols. Octave. 11, 14s. 6d. 

A brief and humourous History of the Political Peeuliarides of England and 
America, characterized by Jolin Bull aad Brother Jonathan. By Hector Bullus, 
ah American, 1i2%mo. 4s. Gd. 

The Official Project of a Constitution for the United Netherlands. To which 
is prefixed, the Declaration of his Rayal Highness the Prince Sovereign, rela- 
ive to the New Code. Trayslated irom the orginal Dujch, by Authority. 
Gétavo. 3s. 6d. 

‘The Origin of the Censtitution; or the Identity of the Church and State in Great 
Britain. 6s, ‘ 

POETRY. 

Pleasures of Pity, and other Poems, By Ferdinand Fullerton Weston, Esq. 
4to. il. 11s. Gd. 

The Poems of Thomas Gray ; with critical Notes, a Life of the Author, and aq 
Essay on his Poetry. By the Rev, John Mitford, B.A. of Oriel College, Oxtord, 
Octavo. 18s. 

‘ The Prospects of Aftica; with other Poems, By James Jennings. Octayo, 
$. 

Sir Proteus, a satirical Ballad. By P. M. O'Donovan, Pete Octavo. 3s. 6d, 

A Puir of Odes tor the New Year, being an Ode on the late Festivities of Bel- 
voir Castle, and a Revolutionary Ode, addressed to the French Nation, By the 
Rev. L. Blakeney, M.A. Curate of Lechlade. 2s, 

Lavinia, or the Bard of Irwell’s Lament; an elegiae Poem. @p. 

A Povtical and Dedicatory Address to the Friends of Peace, Order, and Hu- 
munity; with aa Invocation to Peace, a Thankagiving Uymu, Sc. m French 
By M. i. Reboul, M.D. 4to. 4s. 
aa in Roneesvalles, In Five Cantos. By J. H. Merivale.’ Octavos 

6d. 

The Doge’s Daughter. In Twe Cantos. With several Transletions from Ane< 
ee aud Hyrace. By Edward, Lord Thurlow. Octave. Js-6d. . 

ears of the Novel Writers. A Satire. vq, 5s. Gd. 


DRAMATIC. 


The farmer's Wits; an Opera, by © Dibdia,Jum % Gi. - 
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NOVELS. 
O'Donnel, a National Tale. By Lady Morgan, late Miss Owenson. $3 vols, 
il. is. 


Pleasure and Pain, or the Fate of Ellen. By Anna Maria Weston. 3 vols, 
igmo. 18s. 

_ The Castle of Strathmay, or Scenes in the North; illustrative of Scottish Man. 
ners and Sceuery. By Honoria Scott. ¢ Vols. 9s. 

Corasmin, or the Minister, a Romanee. By the Author of the Swiss Emigrants, 
Svols.igmo. 15s. : 

Conviction; or She is Innocent. By Ann, of Swansea, Author of Cambrian 
Pictures, &c. 5 vols. ivmo. i. 7s. 6d. 

The Wanderer, or Female Difficulties, By the Author of Evelina, Cecilia, and 
Cawilla. 5 vols. 12mo. 2l. 2s. 

MISCELLANIFS. 

A Description of the Construction and Properties of the Hydropneumetic Lock, 
mvented by Colonel Congreve, with a View to a much greater combined saving 
of Time, Labeur, and Lockage-Water, than hes hitherto been contemplated in 
pissing a Ditference of Level in Canals, &c. 4to. . 10s. 6d. 

Quarrels of Authors, or some Memoirs for our Literary History, including Spey 
simens of Controversy from the Reign of Elizabeth, By the Author of Calum. 
ties of Authors. 3 vols. ociavo. i. 4s. 

. A Treatise on the Cou! Trade; with Strictures on its Abuses, and Hints fer 
Amelioration. By Robert Edington. 

Some Account of the proposed Lmprovements of the Western Part of London, 
by the Formation of the Regent’s Park, the New Street, &c. Lilustrated by 
ne and accompanied by critical Observations. Octavo. 14s. 

An Olio of Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda, original 
and selected. - By William Davis, 5s, 


Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra; a Narrative founded on History. By the Auihot 
of Patriarchal Times. 2 vols. i2mo. 19s. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, from the German of the 
late Professor Michaelis, by the Rev. Alexander Smith, in four 
octavo volumes. 

A new Translation of Grotius on the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, by Dr. Spencer Madan. 

Tracts, Statistical and Historical on India, by Dr. Benjamin 
Hayne. 

A rural Poem, entitled 4 Sketgh from Nature. 

. 4 Pamphiet on the Corn Laws, by Lord Lauderdale. 

Archaica. Containing a Reprint of scarce old English Tracts, 
with Prefaces and Notes, Critical and Biographical; handsomely 
printed in quarto, and published in Parts. | 

Heliconia. Containing a Reprint of the most scarce and 
curious Collections of our old English Poetry, first published in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; with Notes, Biogtaphical and 
Illustrative. By Mr. ‘Thomas Park, printed and published in 
the same manner as the preceding Article, and the number of 
each Impression limited to two huadred Copies, _ 


ERRATUM. ' 
P. 173, &c. for Lawrence read Laurence - 
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